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At the top of the list 


of the of? | 
Grail S BEST SELLERS | 
SKETCH ME, BERTA HUMMEL by Sister Gonsalva Wiegand,.0.S.F. i 
J 


Only a few were privileged to know Berta Hummel personally so short and 
secluded was her life. But millions love her for her art. Now they can know 
her in this book illustrated by many photos of her and her art. $3.00. 


OUR LADY’S SLAVE by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
Today there is much devotion to Our Blessed Mother, and the Saints to whom 
Our Lady appeared are becoming more and more popular. One of them is St. 
Louis Grignion De Montfort who in his own day popularized what he called 
“True Devotion.” Illustrated by Paul A. Grout. $2.50. 


WATCHWORDS OF THE SAINTS by Christopher O’Brien 
A few words, a sentence, a single phrase—that’s all it takes sometimes to ward J 
off a temptation, to encourage one, to inspire to a good deed, to lift our spirit. 
That is what these “watchwords” from the Saints can do for you. $1.50. N 


SUSANNA MARY BEARDSWORTH by Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D. 
Some say: “It is hard to believe!” Others that, “It is wonderful.” Here is the 
story of a woman living in our own times and our own country who has many 
strange experiences in her mystical life. Illustrated. $3.50. 


e ; 
New books to be published soon ] 
THE CURE OF ARS TO HIS PEOPLE—Sermons of St. John Vianney i 
In one of the smallest villages in France was a priest whose sermons and in- 
structions brought people from all over Europe to hear him. You, too, can learn J 
what he said. $1.50. Ready now. . 
, PRINCE DIMITRI’S MOUNTAINEERS by Sister M. Fides Glass i 
Although scheduled for publication previously this story of the people whom 
Father Gallitzin ministered to as the Missionary of Pennsylvania is now ready. ) 
$2.50. 
BLESSED MARTIN DE PORRES AND HIS MAGIC CARPET by Marie-Celeste \\ 
Fadden 
Another gorgeously illustrated book for pre-school children by the author- / 
illustrator of ST. FRANCIS AND THE WOLF OF GUBBIO and of NOAH’S 


ARK. $2.00. ! \ 


THE CHILDREN OF LA SALETTE by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
Another book by; America’s favorite author for youth. A little known story of ] 
Our Lady’s appearance in France a century ago. Illustrated by Gedge Har- 


mon. $2.50. \ 
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° WHAT IS YOUR 
CATHOLIC I. Q. 


By FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON and TIM. 
OTHY M. ROWE. Adapting the successful “Ask Me An- 
other” technique, the authors have prepared numerous in- 
teresting quizzes on Catholicism and the art, science, 
philosophy, and literature fostered by the Church through- 
out the ages. An ideal book of fun and instruction. 

Oct. 15 $2.00 


EXTERNALS OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By MSGR. JOHN F. SULLIVAN. Revised by REV. 
JOHN C. O’LEARY. The famous standard handbook of 
Catholic usage brought completely up to date, incorporat- 
ing the many changes in the external aspects of the Church 
during the last three decades. An essential for Catholics, 
invaluable for all who want an authoritative explanation of 
Catholic customs and practices. Illustrated. Oct. $4.50 


















By BOHDAN CHUDOBA. You'll sell this book 
to your customers who bought Toynbee, who 
read Maritain and du Nouy. 

General in appeal, and brilliantly readable, it 
deals specifically with the relation of Christian- 
ity to cultural problems. It examines history 
under a rich variety of aspects—political, re- 
ligious, scientific, artistic—-and speaks with 
authority in each field. 


The author, a noted Czechoslovakian writer and 
scholar whose work is well known in Europe, is 
now in America. 

November $4.00 





* 
A challenging approach to 
Western thought and history 
THE MEANING OF 
e 


KENEDY BOOKS 


FOR FALL, 1951 
THE 


VIRGIN MARY 


By JEAN GUITTON. Translated by A. GORDON 
SMITH. Cuts through the accretions of sentimen- 
tality and saccharine writings on the subject and 
searches the fundamental doctrines for a true and 
reasonable projection of the Real “human and his- 
torical” Mary. 


The long-awaited clarification of 
the Catholic position in 
medical-moral problems 


MARRIAGE, MORALS, 
and MEDICAL ETHICS 


By FREDERICK L. GOOD, M.D., L.L.D., and REV. 
OTIS F. KELLY, M.D. Introduction by Most Rev. 
RICHARD J. CUSHING, Archbishop of Boston. 
Designed for the general reader as well as for the 
clergy, medical men, lawyers, nurses, and social 
workers. This is the definitive work on marriage, 
the ethical and physical phenomena of sex, con- 
ception, pregnancy, labor and such controversial 
topics as the RH factor, the Rhythm, psychiatry— 
all evaluated in the light of moral principles and 
biological circumstances involved. It is the result 
of 15 years’ work by a distinguished priest-theo- 
logian-psychiatrist and a noted gynecologist. 


November $3.50 


December $3.00 


THE HEART OF 
ST. THERESE 


By ABBE ANDRE COMBES. Translated by MOTH- 
ER MARY ST. AUGUSTINE. A penetrating recon- 
struction of the mysticism of St. Therese of Lisieux 
from her writings and her life, exploding many sen- 
timenal myths and revealing the true stature of a 
Saint whose way of life was anything but “little”. 
November $2.75 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay St. « New York 8 
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THIS LOVELY PICTURE 


called ‘Death and the Politician’ (which 
politicians might study with much advan- 
tage, but of course they won't) is from 


THE DANCE OF DEATH 


50 Pictures and Captions 
by JEAN CHARLOT 


This is a modern version of the many 
Dances of Death that were written, played 
or painted from the 14th to the 17th 
centuries—but this one has a surprise 
ending. $2.50 ; 


ONE AND HOLY 
by KARL ADAM 
This is the quthor’s first book since the 
war. A frank examination of the causes 
of the Reformation, the major Reforma- 
tion doctrines, as they were then, as they 
have since developed, and an evaluation 
of the chances of reunion. $2.00 


ADVENT 
by JEAN DANIELOJU, S.J. 
Not on the season, but on the general work of pre- 


paring men for Christ, and all that is involved in the 


conversion of individuals and nations. $2.50 


CALVARY AND COMMUNITY 
The Passion and the Mass 
by M. HARRINGTON 
On the Mass—its foreshadowing in the Old Testament, 


its institution by Our Lord, its place in history and in 
our lives—a very rich book for meditation. $4.00 


THE MONKS WHO WORRIED 
Pictures and Text 
by RUSSELL COLLINGE 
Wonderful pictures of all the monks in a monastery 
and why they worry about us. Be sure you ask to see 
this at your bookstore. $1.00 











Death: “Don’t strain yourself. You're in.” 


GUILT 
by CARYLL HOUSELANDER 
The psychology of guilt studied in saints (St. Therese, 
St. Benedict Joseph Labre), geniuses (Rimbaud, Rilke, 
Kafka), and criminals (Leopold, Loeb and the monster 
of Dusseldorf). $3.75 


UNLESS SOME MAN SHOW ME 
by ALEXANDER JONES 
On the difficulties, imaginary and real, likely to be 
encountered by anyone reading the Old Testament. 
Father Jones’ scholarship is weighty but there is noth- 
ing heavy about his style. $2.50 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN 


An Interpretation 
by CARLTON J. H. HAYES 
Spanish history and Spain today, and our relations 


with her, past and present, by the former American 
Ambassador to Madrid. $2.75 


Order books from- your bookstore 


The current issue of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET contains much more about these books, besides all the 
others on cur Fall list. Write for it to Michele MacGill: it comes free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 
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OUR SAVIOR 


and 


HIS LOVE FOR US 


By 
R. GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 
Translated by A. Bouchard 


THIS WORK on our Savior’s love for 
us rests on two revealed truths: the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation and the mystery 
of the Redemption. Nothing better mani- 
fests that love than these two mysteries. 


After setting forth at considerable length 
and in ample detail the scriptural evidences of 
our Savior’s personality, the author discusses 
Christ’s human intelligence and human will. 


The second part, on the mystery of Redemp- 
tion, leads to the consideration of Christ’s re- 
demptive passion and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
A concluding section, of more than fifty pages, 
investigates the question of the grace of Christ 
and the mystics outside the Church. 


To an unusual degree, this theological treatise 
is permeated with warmth and unction since 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange is addressing espe- 
cially souls that are seriously striving for spiritual 
perfection. The reading of this book is calculated 
to make a devout Christian less satisfied with 
spiritual mediocrity. $6.00 


Selection of Spiritual Book Associates 
for October 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK C0. 


15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


5 
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ook Ahead 


to 
Christmas! 


Christmas is still three months away but it’s 
not too early to begin thinking about a Holi- 
day Book Fair for your school, parish or com- 
munity. And the Thomas More Association is 
ready to help you make it the biggest success 
of the year. 


People like to receive books as presents; 
and many people in your locality will be giv- 
ing books to their friends at Christmas. By 
conducting a large scale Book Fair, or by 
merely setting up a table in the vestibule of 
your church or in the school hall, you will 
give your students, friends and neighbors an 
opportunity to select the books they want for 
their friends—and for themselves. You'll not 
only be performing worthwhile services, but 
through profits from sales you'll also be able 
to raise extra funds for your library or parish 
organization. 


Now is the time to make plans for a 
Christmas Book Fair! 


The ultimate success of any project depends 
on the care and thoroughness with which 
plans are laid. The Thomas More Consign- 
ment Service can help you with those plans. 
Consignment books—both juvenile and adult 
—are available from the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation, along with detailed advice about the 
most effective operation of bookselling affairs. 
For full information write: 


Consignment Manager 


JOHN C. DRAHOS 


The Thomas More Association 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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| y Forthcoming McKay Books 


THE WISDOM OF FATHER PECQUET 


By OMER ENGLEBERT. Delightful stories of a French country rectory centering around the 
parish priest Father Pecquet, and his ideas on many matters. “A literary gem.”—Reverend 
Ralph Gorman, Editor of The Sign. Illustrated. Ready. $3.00 


LETTERS TO THE MARTYRS 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN, author of By Post to the Apostles, Letters to St. Francis 
and His Friars, and other books. The marytrs of apostolic times are dramatically contrasted with 
the victims of religious persecutions under the Nazis, behind the Iron Curtain and elsewhere in 
our own day. Ready. $3.00 


LIFE OF JESUS 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC. This author, considered by many as the greatest living writer in 
France today, approaches Jesus as the most moving of the great figures in history and at the 
same time the most actual. This reissue is prefaced by a new foreword by the author. 


BELLS ABOVE THE AMAZON eae 


By ARTHUR J. BURKS. The saga of Hugo Mense—a Franciscan friar who spent twenty- 
seven years among the onetime head-hunters of the Matto Grosso. These adventures of the flesh 
and of the spirit make exciting reading. Coming. $3.00 


ROME 


By EDWARD HUTTON. An armchair travel book and a traveler’s companion that conjures 
up the Eternal City to the imagination; a history of Rome through the centuries. 


FAITH IS A SONG i Coming #07 


By JESSICA DRAGONETTE. The odyssey of an American artist, showing how by deep faith, 
perseverance, and indefatigable effort she attained a unique place in the entertainment world, 
in the hearts of the American people and of music lovers everywhere. 


COOKBOOK FOR FRIDAYS ANDLENT = 


By IRMA RHODE. With an introduction by Robert I. Gannon, S.J., on the meaning and observ- 
ance of Lent and other meatless days. An excellent and practical cookbook for the American 
housewife on an average budget. Coming. $3.00 


FEAST DAY COOK BOOK 


By KATHERINE BURTON and HELMUT RIPPERGER. Two well-known writers here join 
forces to describe the special and traditional feast day dishes of many lands. Provided with 
numerous recipes and comments on feast day customs. Coming. $3.00 











At all bookstores 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, 225 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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I'D GLADLY GO BACK 

By Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. 

Illustrated by Lloyd Ostendorf 
I’>p GLapLy Go Back is a sparkling 


| reminiscence of the childhood and 


adolescence of a typical American boy 


' written against the background of a 


large Catholic family. Father Mc- 
Gratty has recaptured the essence of 
being young and has made the events 
of his childhood come as refreshingly 
alive as if they had happened yester- 
day. The incidents recalled by the 
author are enlivened by a buoyant 
sense of humor and whimsy. $2.75 





ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
By Angelus Walz, O.P. 
Translated by 
Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 


This study is the latest critical and 
synthetic presentation of the whole 
life of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
author sifts facts from fiction, records 


| the evidence of the early sources and 
weighs the conclusions of later his- 


torians and biographers. It is a schol- 


, arly documentation of St. Thomas’ life 
i which disentangles the chronological 


problems and biographical uncertain- 
ties.. The book contains a complete 
list of St. Thomas’ works, several fa- 
mous illustrations, and a brief survev 
of Thomistic literature. $3.50 





A RETREAT 


By Bishop John C. Hedley, O.S.B. 
Sixteenth Edition, 1951 


The thirty-three discourses contained 
in this work are intended to furnish 
matter for a retreat of eight or ten 
days. They consist of devout consid- 
erations, followed by points for mental 
prayer. The points given for reflection 
chiefly concern the human soul in its 
relations with its Creator and Re- 
deemer, and do not depend on any 
obligation arising from vows or state 
of life. The principles treated will be 
found natural and useful by every 
heart—lay or religious—which seri- 
ously desires to give itself to God. 


$3.50 





SIMPLE ROSARY 
MEDITATIONS 


By a Dominican Tertiary 
In this book the author suggests a few 
of the many lines of meditation open 
to us while reciting the Rosary and 
‘indicates how we can bring our whole 


‘life within its scope and gain merit 


for our spiritual life. There is no vir- 
tue, no need of our daily life which 
cannot find example or encouragement 
in the fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary. 

$2.25 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MD. 














LETTERS 








CATHOLIC Book OF MARRIAGE— 


Editor: In the Beatification Process I under- 
stand that one man is appointed to be the 
Devil’s Advocate. So if even the saints have 
their devil’s advocate, I suppose The Catholic 
Book of Marriage by Father Kelly must have 
orfe. It was a surprise and a real shock to us 
to find that the reverend reviewer and the 
editor of Books on Trial (April, BOT) had 
assumed this ungracious role for this wonder- 


ful book. 


My husband and I read this book carefully. 
We are Catholic college products and to date, 
we have five youngsters. We read this book 
carefully and found it not only interesting but 
extremely helpful towards a better understand- 
ing of our vocation. There are ample books 
written by clergymen for clergymen, but so 
very few written in the everyday language of 
lay people for married people. Oh, there are 
lots of books on marriage, but they are the- 
ological treatises for priests; and when one is 
written supposedly for lay people, it seems to 
expect convent ideals of married folks. So few 
books come to grips with the real problems 


that husbands and wives find in daily living. 
This is one book that does... . 


You claim that this book is a “muddle.” 
The fact is, married life is a muddle to most 
people, but not to anyone who reads this book. 
Perhaps this book does not come up to the 
encyclical on marriage, and I doubt if even 
St. Alphonsus could improve on the prayers 


~ of the Nuptial Mass, but that should not pre- 


vent Father Kelly from trying to help couples 
understand the depths of meaning in these 
prayers and the words of the encyclical. Even 
the Hope diamond needs a setting to bring 
out its beauty. And this book certainly helped 
us understand the beautiful purpose of our 


life. Saran A. PHEENY 


Brookline, Mass. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PUBLISHERS— 
Editor: After a summér spent reading some 
of the recently published fiction written by 
“important” or “name” authors, I have a sug- 
gestion to offer to publishers: when editors 
and readers in publishing houses are reading 
manuscripts let them read and give their opin- 
ions without knowing who the author of the 
manuscript is. Certainly much of the stuff pub- 
lished by established authors would have a 
tough ‘time finding acceptance if the author 
were an unknown. 


Then the whole procedure might be car- 
ried a step farther by making reviewers write 


ly 








HH 


their opinions of these books without thei 
knowing who the authors are. 
Maybe I’ve been out in the sun too long 
but I think something ought to be done tp 
stop the flood of tripe that is being packaged 
and sold as fiction. 
Rosert WaALDpon ; 

Chicago, IIl. 


THANKS FOR Books— 


Editor: You will recall that I wrote request. 
ing your aid in soliciting good books ang 
literature for young men and boys, svcd 
working students, among whom we are doi 

Catholic Action work. I now come, with hea 
and soul full of the most lively gratitude, far 
your great charity in printing my letter in 
Books on Trial (April, BOT). The response 
to your appeal was prompt, and far beyond 
anything I could have hoped for. The follow- 
ing are some of the people who have sent me 
books at the time I write: 


Mr. Howard A. Seitz 
New York, N-Y. 


Mr. Gus Gavrelatos 
Valhalla, N.Y. 


Mr. Howard M. Baker 
Chicago, Il. 


Miss Margaret G. Angus 
Rutland, Mass. 


Mrs. W. S. B. Millard 
Ridgewood, N.J. 


Miss Verna McGaughey 
Asheville, N.C. 


Miss E. F. Mulroy 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. M. L. Jasken 
Whipple, Ariz. 


Miss Mary Kathryn Ryan 
Cleveland, Ohio 


May God’s Holy Mother, and ours, pay our 
debt of gratitude for this generous charity in 
choice blessings is the cules prayer of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. ' 

SisTER JosEPpH ARTHUR 

Immaculate Conception Patronage 
North Bay Blvd. and S. del Rosario St. 
Gagalangin, Tondo 

Manila, Philippine Islands 


Editor: At this time, I would like to com 
gratulate you on the new format of Books on 
Trial. Its new appearance, of course, has not 
changed the interesting and sometimes chal- 
lenging contents. .. . 
Rev. James T. Weser 
Miami, Arizona 


Editor: May I offer congratulations to the 
ever-improving Books on Trial, my favorite 
magazine of reviews... . 

W. Pruess 

B. Herder Book Co. © 

St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 
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iFrancois Mauriac 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


rrer the death of Henry James a 
A disaster overtook the English nov- 
el: indeed long before his death one can 
picture that quiet, impressive, rather 
complacent figure, like the last survivor 
on a raft, gazing out over a sea scattered 
with wreckage. He even recorded his 
impressions in an article in The Times 
Literary Supplement, recorded his hope 
—but was it really hope or only a form 
of his unconquerable oriental politeness? 
—in such young novelists as Mr. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie and Mr. David Herbert 
Lawrence, and we who have lived after 
the disaster can realize the futility of 
those hopes. 

For with the death of James the reli- 
gious sense was lost to the English novel, 
and with the religious sense went the 


sense of the importance of the human 


act. It was as if the world of fiction had 
lost a dimension: the characters of such 
distinguished writers as Mrs. Virginia 
Woolf and Mr. E. M. Forster wandered 
like cardboard symbols through a world 
that was paper-thin. Even in one of the 
most materialistic of our great novelists— 
in Trollope—we are aware of another 
world against which the actions of the 
characters are thrown into relief. The 
ungainly clergyman picking his black- 
booted way through the mud, handling 
so awkwardly his umbrella, speaking of 
his. miserable income and_ stumbling 
through a proposal of marriage, exists in 
a way that Mrs. Woolf's Mr. Ramsay 
never does, because we are aware that 
he exists not only to the woman he is 
addressing but also in a God’s eye. His 
unimportance in the world of the senses 
is only matched by his enormous impor- 
tance in another world. 

The novelist, perhaps unconsciously 
aware of his predicament, took refuge in 
the subjective novel. It was as if he 
thought that by mining into layers of 
personality hitherto untouched he could 
unearth the secret of “importance,” but 
in these mining operations he lost yet 
another dimension. The visible world 
for him ceased to exist as completely as 
the spiritual. Mrs. Dalloway walking 
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down Regent Street was 
aware of the glitter of 
shop windows, the smooth 
passage of cars, the con- 
versation of shoppers, but 
it was only a Regent 
Street seen by Mrs. Dal- 
loway that was conveyed 
to the reader: a charming 
whimsical rather  senti- 
mental prose poem was 
what Regent Street had 
become: a current of air, 
a touch of scent, a sparkle 
of glass. But, we protest, 
Regent Street too has a 
right to exist: it is more 
real than Mrs. Dalloway, 
and we look back with nostalgia towards 
the chop houses, the mean courts, the 
still Sunday streets of Dickens. Dickens’ 
characters were of immortal importance, 
and the houses in which they loved, the 
mews in which they damned themselves 
were lent importance by their presence. 
They were given the right to exist as 
they were, distorted if at all, only by 
their observer’s eye—not further distorted 
at a second remove by an imagined char- 
acter. 

M. Mauriac’s first importance to an 
English reader, therefore, is that he be- 
longs to the company of the great tradi- 
tional novelists: he is a writer for whom 
the visible world has not ceased to exist, 
whose characters have the solidity and 
importance of men with souls to save or 
lose, and a writer who claims the tradi- 
tional and essential right of a novelist, 
to comment, to express his views. For 
how tired we have become of the dog- 
matically “pure” novel, the tradition 
founded by Flaubert and reaching its 
magnificent tortuous climax in England 





This essay is from Graham Greene’s 
book The Lost Childhood and Other 
Essays, to be published by Viking Press 
early in 1952. Quotations from Francois 
Mauriac’s novel Woman of the Pharisees 
are used by permission of Pellegrini & 


Cudahy. 





Francois Mauriac: “Belongs to the company of 
the great traditional novelists” 


in the works of Henry James..One is 
reminded of those puzzles in children’s 
papers which take the form of a maze. 
The child is encouraged to trace with 
his pencil a path to the centre of the 
maze. But in the pure novel the reader 
begins at the centre and has to find his 
way to the gate. He runs his pencil down 
avenues which must surely go straight 
to the circumference, the world outside 
the maze, where moral judgments and 
acts of supernatural importance can be 
found (even the writing of a novel in- 
deed can be regarded as a more impor- 
tant action, expressing an intention of 
more vital importance, than the adultery 
of the main character or the murder in 
chapter three), but the printed channels 
slip and twist and slide, landing him 
back where he began, and he finds on 
close examination that the designer of 
the maze has in fact overprinted the only 
exit. 

I am not denying the greatness of 
either Flaubert or James. The novel was 
ceasing to be an aesthetic form and they 
recalled it to the artistic conscience. It 
was the later writers who by accepting 
the technical dogma blindly made the 
novel the dull devitalized form (form it 
retained) that it has become. The ex- 
clusion of the author can go too far. 
Even the author, poor devil, has a right 
to exist, and M. Mauriac reaffirms that 
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right. It is true that the Flaubertian form 
is not so completely abandoned in 
Woman of the Pharisees as in A Kiss 
for the Leper; the “I” of the story plays 
a part in the action; any commentary 
there is can be attributed by purists to 
this fictional “I,” but the pretence is thin 
—“T” is dominated by I. Let me quote 
two passages: 


“And so handsome, too—don’t you 


think?’ 
“No, I did not think that he was hand- 


some. What meaning can a child attach to 
the word? He knows strength, of course, 
when he meets it—physical power. But the 
question must have made an impression on 
me, because now, at the end of a long life, 
I can still remember that spot in the path 
where Michele asked me about Jean. Am I 
in any better position today to say precisely 
what I mean by the word handsome, beau- 
tiful? Can I say by what signs I recognize 
it in a human face, in a landscape, in a 
stretch of sky, a color, a word, a tune? All 
I know is that beauty troubles the senses, 
for all that it concerns the spirit, that it 
breeds in one a sort of despairing happiness, 


leads to a contemplation that never wholly 
finds its object but is worth a world of 
kisses. . . .” 

“On that day I looked for the first time 
straight in the face of loneliness. He is an 
old enemy now. We have learned to rub 
along together, to know each other. Loneli- 
ness has struck me every imaginable blow. 
There is no spot in me left to strike. It has 
set me many traps, and I have fallen into 
every one. But it torments me no longer. 
We sit now, one on either side of the fire 
on winter evenings, when the fall of a fir- 
cone and the sobbing of the night wind 
mean as much to me as the sound of a hu- 
man voice.” 


In such passages one is aware, as in 
Shakespeare’s plays, of a sudden tensing, 
a hush seems to fall on the spirit—this is 
something more important than the king, 
Lear, or the general, Othello, something 
which is unconfined and unconditioned 
by plot. “I” has ceased to speak, I is 
speaking. 

One is never tempted to consider in 
detail M. Mauriac’s plots. Who can de- 
scribe six months afterwards the order 





and one is a professor of medicine. 


appear in Figaro. 


ing line between these two groups. 





FRANCOIS MAuRIAC was born at Bordeaux, France, in 1885. His father died 
when Mauriac was 20 months old, leaving a family of four boys and one 
girl to be raised by Mauriac’s mother in the home of his maternal grand- 
mother. Of Mauriac’s three brothers, one is a lawyer, one is a Jesuit priest 


He was educated at the College Grand-Lebrun, in Bordeaux, by the Ma- 
rianites, and later continued his studies in Paris. Mauriac was a brilliant 
student. With the encouragement of certain French writers he decided to 
become a writer. He started his work as a poetry critic for Revue du Temps; 
his first published books were poetry. In 1913 he married Jeanne Lafont, 
and published his first novel L’Enfant Charge de Chaines. His first success 
came in 1922 with the publication of A Kiss for the Leper. His major work 
has been as a novelist, although he has also distinguished himself as a critic 
and journalist. He was elected to the French Academy in 1933. His articles 


Although Mauriac’s Catholicism can be -clearly seen in his novels, his 
work is generally divided into two groups: the novels written when he was 
mainly concerned with the base passions of decadent Paris society, and those 
which emphasize the power and importance of the supernatural. God and 
Mammon (1929) and Viper’s Tangle (1932) may be said to mark the divid- 


In God and Mammon Mauriac gives his answers to many of the ethical 
and aesthetic questions which can trouble a Catholic writer. In this book he 
says: “In the world of reality you do not find beautiful souls in the pure 
state—these are only to be found in novels and in bad novels at that. What 
we call a beautiful character has become beautiful at the cost of a struggle 
against itself, and this struggle should not stop until the bitter end. The evil 
which the most beautiful character has to overcome in itself and from which 
it has to sever itself is a reality which the novelist must account for. If there 
is a reason for the existence of the novelist on earth it is this: to show the 
element which holds out against God in the highest and noblest characters— 
the innermost evils and dissimulations; and also to light up the secret sources 
of sanctity in creatures which seem to us to have failed.” 
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of events, say in That Which Was Lost? 
One remembers the simple outlines of 
A Kiss for the Leper, but the less sim. 
ple the events of the novel the more they 
disappear from the mind, leaving in our 
memory only the characters whom we 
have known so intimately that the events 
at the one period of their lives chosen by 
the novelist can be forgotten without 
forgetting them. (The first lines of 
Woman of the Pharisees create con- 
pletely the horrible Comte de Mirbel: 
“‘Come here, boy.’ I turned round, 
thinking that the words were addressed 
to one of my companions. But no, it was 
to me that the one-time Papal Zouave 
had spoken. He was smiling, and the 
scar on his upper lip made the smile 
hideous.”.) M. Mauriac’s characters exist 


with extraordinary physical completeness | 


Che has affinities here we feel to Dick 
ens), but their particular acts are less 
important than the force, whether God 
or Devil, that compels them, and though 
M. Mauriac rises to extraordinary heights 
in his great “scenes,” as when Jean de 
Mirbel, the boy whose soul is in such 
danger (a kind of unhappy tortured 
Grand Meaulnes), is the silent witness 
outside the country hotel of his beloved 
mother’s vulgar adultery, the “joins” of 
his plot, the events which should makea 
plausible progression from one scene to 
another, are often oddly lacking. De 
scribed as plots his novels would some- 
times seem to flicker like an early film. 
But who would attempt to describe them 
as plots? Wipe out the whole progression 
of events and we would be left still with 
the characters in a way I can compare 
with no other novelist. Take away Mrs. 
Dalloway’s capability of self-expression 
and there is not merely no novel but no 
Mrs. Dalloway: take away the plot from 
Dickens and the characters who have 
lived so vividly from event to event 
would dissolve. But if the Comtesse de 
Mirbel had not committed adultery, if 
Jean’s guardian, the evil Papal Zouave, 
had never lifted a hand against him: if 
the clumsy well-meaning saintly priest, 
the Abbe Calou, had never been put in 
charge of the boy: the characters, we 
feel, would have continued to exist in 
identically the same way. We are saved 
or damned by our thoughts, not by out 
actions. 


The events of M. Mauriac’s novels 


are used not to change characters (how 


(Continued on page 93) 
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LIFE OF JESUS 


The only book by Mauriac 


which is free from bitterness 


Lire oF Jesus, by Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Julie Kernan. McKay. 
258 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Raissa Maritain 
rancois Mauriac belongs to this 
line of great writers who, through a 

superior freedom of mind and a princely 
ease in their handling of things as well 
as language, make up the century-old 
aristocracy of the French intellect. Are 
not these writers more than others ex- 
posed to criticism? Criticism, by singling 
them out, does no more than stress their 
greatness and freedom. 

Mauriac is first of all a novelist, and 
he is rightly recognized to be the great- 
est living French novelist. But an extra- 
ordinary keen and refined human sensi- 
bility, and a sharp and totally honest 
awareness of the spiritual drama that 
exercises man, bestow on his work over- 
tones of unusual depth, and explain the 
exceptional place he occupies in France. 
Racine and Pascal are his supreme wit- 
nesses. He holds no illusions about him- 
self or others. He has a sense of human 
wretchedness and of the pity of God. 

He is also a critic of rare penetration. 
Better than anyone he has set—for he 
has suffered it in himself—the problem 
of the Christian novelist. And let us 
thank him for having seen through to 
the true answer: one must purify the 
sources. 

His work in journalism cannot be 
separated from the rest of his literary 
activity. It is in order to fulfill the Chris- 
tian’s obligation of being “present in the 
world” that he has embroiled himself in 
the everyday controversy, exposed to the 
blows of opponents who don’t spare 
him, and whom he doesn’t spare. And 
if he happens to be unjust, he says so 
the next day. 

Now and then, perhaps, melancholy 
may overtake him. I hope that at such 
moments he recalls the words of Cha- 





Raissa Maritain is the author of “We 
Have Been Friends Together,” “Adven- 
tures in Grace” and other books. 
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teaubriand: “Men are thankless, but 
mankind is grateful.” Mauriac is a great 
Frenchman who is not only admired but 
loved by his country. 


A= is simple and humble—with that 
greatness of humility which be- 
longs to wisdom--all is authentic in the 
way Mauriac wrote Life of Jesus. , 

He has all that he should have of 
historical information. What we find, 
however, is not an exegete heavily 
armed with learning and erudition 
(there are all kinds of those). We find 
a man of intelligence and faith whom 
the love for Christ and brotherly love 
move to tell us what the contemplation 
of the Gospel means to him. 

If this time he did not need to think 
up a character and imagine a tempera- 
ment, Mauriac thought that a novelist 
who—assuming he dares say this to him- 
self—“knows his business where invented 
heroes are concerned” might perhaps 
more than another: person be sensitive 
to the incomparable power of reality 
that rises from the Gospel story. The 
words and acts of Jesus he contemplates 
with the deep knowledge he has of hu- 
man truth and the wellsprings of our 
actions, and in Jesus he sees and shows 
us first of all not a creature born of 
imagination and genius, but “the most 
quiveringly real of history’s great figures 
and, out of all the human types it offers, 
the least logical because the most alive.” 
Assuredly all the elements are given by 
the Gospels, but we nonetheless recog- 
nize in Mauriac’s story the gifts of his 
psychological insight, of his poet’s imag- 
ination, and the beauty of his great 
prose-writer’s style. He tries to draw the 
adorable face of Christ which hides His 
glory; to enter into the hearts of the 
Apostles, to fathom that of the Pharisees, 
to follow the movement of the friendly 
and hostile crowd that press about the 
Savior. And all this goes admirably to- 
gether with the purity of his intention 
which is to make known—with that 
knowledge his heart is filled with—and 





From jacket of 
“Life of Jesus” 


to make loved this being, the most alive 


of all men. 


IKE Jesus’ first disciples, Mauriac 

feels that “never has man spoken 
like this man.” He seeks the sense of 
tremendous words and actions and his 
faith, in this very search, grows in cer- 
tainty and light. He knows he is writing 
the history of a man who acted as a God 
because He was God. He wrote this life 
of Jesus with a love that trembled be- 
cause he knew he was writing of Love 
itself. And he sees that in “absolute 
Love,” and there only, can the apparent 
contradictions in the behavior and the 
demands of Jesus justify and solve them- 
selves. It is the same love which is vio- 
lent in its Justice and boundless in its 
Mercy. Only this saving love may de- 
mand that His disciples love no one more 
than Him. “He who loves his father or 
his mother more than Me is unworthy 
of Me,” Christ said; and to the young 
man whom He calls but who first wants 
to bury his father, Jesus utters this’ un- 
heard-of statement: “Let the dead bury 
their dead.” The divine absolute flashes 
lightning-like on Christ’s human nature 
and elicits from Mauriac this magnifi- 
cent cry: “Here God lifts His fearsome 
head above the surface of the blood . . . 


He emerges from the flesh.” 


N occasion the Lord seems to de- 

mand the impossible, as when at 
Eastertide He cursed the fig tree that 
was not bearing fruit—“when it was not 
the season of figs,” as Saint Mark notes. 
No doubt this fig tree symbolized the 
soul that flees Christ’s grace. But mani- 
festing itself here also is God whose 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Effect of Passion 

On Human Personality 

Tue Desert oF Love, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 214 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Introducing Francois Mauriac to a lit- 
erary audience is like presenting Joe 
DiMaggio to a meeting of the Baseball 
Writers Association. If you don’t know 
him, you don’t belong. However, Mau- 
riac will find even wider circulation 
among American readers with this new 
edition of Desert of Love by Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. : 

Desert of Love is typical of Mauriac’s 
penetration of the effect of illicit sexual 
passion on the human personality. Ray- 
mond, a lad of 18, and his father, Doctor 
Courreges, are both willing victims of 
Maria Cross’ sensual attraction. Both 
men are frustrated; the younger because 
he is rebuffed, the older because his life 
of external respectability acts as some- 
thing of a deterrent. 

Seventeen years later, circumstances 
throw all three together. What has 
smoldered for almost two decades bursts 
into flame, but again both men are de- 
nied their common objective. The whole 
point of Mauriac’s novel is the effect of 
their original sensual surrender to Maria 
Cross, albeit merely internal, on this 17- 
year span in their lives. For Raymond it 
has meant an orgy of the flesh; for his 
father, a dead weight within his bowels. 
For each, it has spelled an agony of soul, 
a vitiation of character. 

Maria Cross remains an enigma. A 
kept woman when the father and son 
first know her, she eventually marries 
her paramour. Most ironic is her appar- 
ent virtue in her relations with Raymond 
and his father during the days of her 
less honorable relationship with Larous- 
selle. Thus the public sinner may, in 
the larger sense, have much more in- 
tegrity than the creature clothed in re- 
spectability but eaten with a secret pas- 
sion. 

Obviously Desert of Love is not for 
the immature. A study of sin in its psy- 
chological ramifications, it is fit fare for 
those who have come to appreciate New- 
man’s remark that a literature of sinful 
man will have sin in it. 
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Wit and Wisdom ‘ 
Of Country Pastor 


Tue Wispom oF FatHer Pecguert, by 
Omer Englebert. McKay. 224 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


This book, together with the Diary of 
a Country Priest, might be called the 
sock and buskin of rural French clerical 
life. Bernanos’ priest, sick, lonely, over- 
whelmed by the animosity of his parish- 
ioners and shocked by the mediocrity of 
his fellow-clergymen, explores the depths 
of tragedy while attaining a sanctity that 
he never suspected. Father Pecquet, on 
the other hand, approaches mellow old 
age pampered and prodded by a paragon 
of housekeepers, in a comfortably human 
group of neighborly clerics neither saints 
nor sinners, surrounded by a devoted 
parish. His journal rambles without a 
plot through the serene rural life, 
while the author drops choice morsels of 
wisdom on such various topics as dogs, 
flirting, parish bands, and even beauty 
contests, which he condemns because the 
really beautiful women would not stoop 
to such an exhibition. 


Into this tranquil life, however, some 
storms did come, as for instance the 
quarrel with a marquise, the type of 
person concerning whom Father Pecquet 
would say that God “had created them 
on Saturday night . . . when He had no 
more of the right materials and had de- 
cided to rest.” Father's efforts to convert 





Omer Englebert: Morsels of wisdom on 
dogs, parish bands and beauty contests 





this woman ended in an insulting lette 
in which she itemized with Gallic thor 
oughness the cost of all her hospitality, 
The good priest’s answer would make 
a recording angel gasp at the minutenes; 
of the spiritual expense account ren. 
dered for this one salvage operation, 
When asked what reply he had received, 
Father explained: “You don’t think | 
sent it to her, do you?” For, like certain 
poets who have ceased to love after find- 
ing the last rime, even before he had 
finished the epistle, he had found all his 
resentment gone. 

Not even a rural parish escapes the 
big-city inquiring reporter. This individ. 
ual’s zeal happily occasioned a charming 
discourse on the functions of a priest: 
“I will be the man to turn their gaze 
from the livestock and the land, so as to 
show them the way to heaven. And it is 
that purpose which is served, Mr. Re- 
porter, by the cassock I wear, the Pre 
faces I chant, the sermons I preach. ... 
{ am a publicity agent in the service of 
that which lies beyond the human. . . 
| give my care to the salvation of souls- 
without, however, neglecting works of 
physical charity.” Such is the sane and 
exact balance of purpose manifested in 
these random notes from The Wisdom 
of Father Pecquet. ; 

First published in France in 1927, this 
book, in excellent translation, deserves 
an equal success in America, where thou- 
sands of readers may chuckle over its 
delightful humor while at the same time 
profiting by the deep and timely insight 
into an excellent philosophy of life. 


Adventure 


Moonerteet, by J. Meade Falkner. Lit 
tle, Brown. 247 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Edward J]. Cawley 


Originally successful in England around 
the turn of the century, this story is now 
published for the first time in America. 
In the words of our hero, John Trench- 
ard, Moonfleet is “short for ‘Mohune 
Fleet’—from the Mohunes, a great family 
who were once lords of all these parts.” 

The novel is a mid-eighteenth century 
adventure story in which is related the 
activities of a group of smugglers and 
their continuing difficulties with the rev- 
enue men. Anyone who has enjoyed the 
stories of Robert Louis Stevenson or the 
various works of Charles Dickens will 
find this to be pleasant reading. 

All the necessary elements for a grip 
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ping adventure story are present: an or- 
phaned hero, a proper villain, love inter- 
est and the ghost and curse of the Black 
Mohunes. It is the manner in which all 
of these elements are so absorbingly 
woven together that keeps the reader's 
interest at high pitch and demonstrates 
Mr. Falkner’s artistic ability to draw 
vivid word pictures. 

The thread of the story moves 
smoothly from the introduction of char- 
acters to the finding of a long dead se- 
cret, the search for a gem of great value, 
the chase, the hideout, the bad fortune 
which follows the gem and then to the 
excellent conclusion. 

Time spent in Moonfleet will repay 
the reader with great enjoyment and 
temporary escape from dull care. 


The Good and the Bad 
Of Irish Rural Life 
Trutu IN THE Nicut, by Michael Mc- 

Laverty. Macmillan. 218 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Margaret M. Neville 
Truth in the Night is the story of Mar- 
tin Gallagher, who returned to the island 
home of his deceased parents to find 
contentment after years of absence, and 
of Vera Reilly, the widow, whose whole 
ambition was to get away from the 
stunted life of the island. Martin had 
left home against the wishes of his par- 
ents and had learned for himself that 
working on boats sailing between Bel- 
fast and Whitehaven holds hardships as 
well as thrills. Vera, in marrying her first 
husband, Tom Reilly, had gladly left the 
unpleasant realities of an ordinary job 
and a poor home on the mainland, but 
had constantly refused to find happiness 
in the quietude of her husband’s farm. 
As the story progresses, the island life 
goes on, a succession of glorious ex- 
periences for the man who returned to 
it, but of stultifying labors for the woman 
who longed to leave it. 

From the first realization that Vera 
will marry Martin, the reader becomes 
apprehensive that she. will bring him 
nothing but grief. Her attitude toward 
her first. husband’s family and toward 
the orphan boy whom Martin is keep- 
ing to help him with the farm work, 
as well as her extreme ambition for her 
own daughter, make it evident that it is 
the fulfillment of her own plans and not 
any thought of Martin’s happiness that 
is uppermost in her mind. So great is 
Vera’s selfishness that only the truth ex- 
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perienced in the night of suffering can 
bring her and Martin to the possibility 
of normal life together. 

In this novel McLaverty has written 
some excellent descriptions of both the 
beauty and the dreariness of an Irish 
rural scene. The reader watches the 
sheep grazing, the growing of green 
things in the spring, the rain drenched 
passage of boats to the mainland, and 
the simple island pleasures alternately 
through the appreciative eyes of Martin 
and the scornful eyes of Vera. 

McLaverty’s descriptions of character, 
too, are excellent in their revelation of 
the complex human natures of the peo- 
ple. They are all thoroughly human. 
The reader can love them at one time 
and become thoroughly annoyed with 
them at another. He shares the reactions 
they show toward each other. The pres- 
entation of genuine, knowable characters 
is the greatest achievement of this novel. 


Period Piece 
Tue Limit, by Ada Leverson. Norton. 

256 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Thomas Francis Ritt 
This is a period novel, but it is, none- 
theless, a delightful one. Ada Leverson, 
friend of Henry James and Aubrey 
Beardsley, wrote all of her novels be- 
tween 1908 and 1916. The Limit is now 
published in America for the first time, 
although it saw print many years ago 
in England. 

The story unfolds around a devoted, 
stolid husband, his vivacious, scheming 

















From jacket of “Truth in the Night” 


wife and a cousin who fancies himself 
an artist. The book has warmth as well 
as wit and, as one reads, one becomes 
increasingly interested in the fate of the 
lovely Valentia and her ever so proper 
husband. 

The freshness of Mrs. Leverson’s 
prose, its sparkle and economy, have a 
fixed sense of modernity—so much so 
that this novel will be the envy of many 
young writers in America. 

A novel which is lightly written is to 
be prized in these days of pomp in litera- 
ture. The publishers should be congrat- 
ulated for displaying a period piece 
which holds its own today no less than 


it did when first given to the public in 
England. 


Teen-Ager 

Tue CatcHER IN THE Rye, by J. D. 
Salinger. Little, Brown. 277 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Ralph Silva 


The. story of three days in the life of a 
16-year-old boy, The Catcher in the Rye 
pictures an intelligent, sensitive, com- 
pletely confused adolescent who has 
plenty of money, plenty of freedom, few 
responsibilities and little if any atten- 
tion from his parents. (It is interesting 
to note, although there is no indication 
that the author places any significance 
on the fact, that the boy’s father “was a 
Catholic. He quit, though, when he mar- 
ried my mother.”) 

The author’s ear for dialogue and un- 
derstanding of a teen-ager’s reactions are 


what make the book notable. Mr. Salin- 
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ger uses his ability with dialogue and 
understanding of teen-agers to build in- 
dividual scenes of great interest. Taken 
individually each one of the episodes in 
the book has the impact of a good short 
story, but when all of them are put to- 
gether they still do not amount to any- 
thing more than that. 

The coarseness of some. of the lan- 
guage and ideas will make the book 
offensive to some readers, and make it 
definitely unsuitable for young readers. 


The Tale of a Writer 
Who Preferred to Talk 


Dan ENGLAND AND THE NOoonpay 
Devit, by Myles Connolly. Bruce. 
216 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
“Thou shalt not be afraid,” says the 
ninetieth Psalm, “of the business that 
walketh about in the dark . . . or of the 
noonday devil.” 

And, indeed, the business that walks 
in the dark found Dan England secure 
and mellow before his own fire, sur- 
rounded by his friends. But the noonday 
devil persecuted him without cease. 

“Satan’s best trick,” he said, “is to as- 
sure us he is a gentleman. His next best 
trick is to assure us he is unimportant, 
is just passing by. That is the noonday 
devil . . . he distracts, disrupts, takes 
away purpose and patience and time. He 
seeks to involve us in trivia, to tie us up 
with inconsequential detail, so that we 
will be unable to do a day’s work wor- 
thy of our soul. . . . He wastes the min- 
utes that waste the hours, the days, the 
years, until death is on us, and nothing 
is done.” 

An ex-reporter, Dan England earned 
his living writing mystery stories. ‘These 
were, however, written by “Brother Ass.” 
His really serious work—a few tales he 
cherished in his secret soul—were to be 
written “in the radiant language of my 
immortal soul.” That he could not pre- 
vent these precious plots from overflow- 
ing into his conversation he blamed on 
the fact that “talk is my vocation.” That 
he could not write them he attributed 
to the efficiency of the noonday devil. 

But he had a very real talent, did Dan 
England, one unhidden by a bushel: he 
could “affect the quality of the day’— 
which is said by Thoreau to be the high- 
est of the arts. And affect the quality he 
did, not only of the day, but of the year, 
and for some of his friends, the quality 





of their lives. How he accomplished this 
how he drew pinched, narrow, smal} 


minded men into the circle of light anq| 


gencrosity and vitality which surrounded 
him, thereby transforming them, is the 
story. 

Dan England has the same buoyant 
joyous vigor which characterized Mf, 
Blue, and-like Mr. Blue (which will re 
main for some of us Mr. Connollys 
best), it is a pregnantly meaningful 
novel. The reader cannot probe Dap 
England’s foolishness without searching 
his own soul; he cannot ponder the 
strange ending without seeking the para 
ble there for each of us. 


Sympathetic Portrait 
Of Political Boss 


McDonoucu, by Francis T. Field § 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 511 pp. $3.50, 
Reviewed by Edward J. Sullivan 
In this first novel, Mr. Field seems more 
intent on presenting us a textbook on 
the mechanics of American politics than 
on unwinding a serious piece of fiction, 
but as an exposition of the rough-and 
tumble, cheating, flag-waving, . power 
mad egocentrics who govern us, his book 

is an admirable one. 

Thomas Francis McDonough is 3 
composite of all the political bosses, how. 
ever more kindly they may be regarded 
colloquially, who exist in every Amer 
ican county and town. Ruling by fear 
and favor, he is the fixer, the hand 
picker, the exploiter, and spell-binder. 
During the 53 days of a dirtier-than-aver- 
age primary campaign, we are given an 
insight into a mind admittedly motivated 
80 per cent by politics, but insisting on 
credit for the remaining 20 per cent of 
genuine human feeling. 

Wisely Mr. Field does not seek to 
justify the McDonoughs, but only to 
present a somewhat sympathetic picture 
which reminds us that we must pay the 
price of machine politics as long as we 
will not get ourselves out to vote and 
work at governing ourselves. Regardless 
of newspaperman Field’s kindest words 
for McDonough, the boss still. emerges 
from this book as the arch-demagogue, 
the chief protagonist of the double moral 
code and of the what’s-in-it-for-me line 
of thought gnawing away at the piers of 
our society. 

Readers who find themselves skipping 
some of the overdrawn delineations of 
character and situation in this long book 
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Frank O’Connor: Agility 


may take some consolation from the fact 
that the text has already been cut in half 
from 1,200 manuscript pages. All things 
considered it is regrettable that filthy 
language and some unnecessary boudoir 
campaigning will bar this otherwise illu- 
minating book from family shelves. Mc- 
Donough is also not recommended as a 
first book on politics: it is altogether too 
disillusioning. 


A Lonely Man 
And His Problems 


Days oF A Himexine, by John Brunini. 
Lippincott. 256 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


Mr. Brunini’s story of Hilary Devoise, 
business manager of The Prospect maga- 
zine, is a slow starter. Just about the 
time the reader thinks that things are 
never going to get moving, he begins to 
realize that these characters, about whom 
he is reading, have slowly come to life 
and are not so uninteresting after all. 

The plot centers around the efforts of 
Hilary Devoise to save from bankruptcy 
The Prospect, a Catholic magazine of 
opinion published by laymen. ‘The main 
interest of the story, however, is in char- 
acter development. Hilary, at times a 
somewhat stuffy hero working with the 
editors of what would seem to be one 
of the stufhiest magazines imaginable, is 
nevertheless a real person whose prob- 
lems capture the reader’s interest. 

The death of David Brett, editor of 
The Prospect, puts the magazine into a 
position in which it is threatened with 
bankruptcy, and at the same time forces 
Hilary Devoise to face, because of the 
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Myles Connolly: Vigor 


loss of his friend, a future of probable 
bleakness and loneliness. Divorced by 
his wife while still a young man, Hilary 
never remarried because of his religion. 
When he loses his friend David, shortly 
thereafter loses his only other close 
friend, and is threatened with the pos- 
sibility of losing his all-important job 
with The Prospect, Hilary faces a moral 
crisis which is brought to a climax by 
his meeting, after years of separation, the 
woman with whom he fell in love after 
he was divorced. 

The novel builds interest slowly, but 
it does build. Early in the book there 
are occasional passages in which the 
author appears to be unsure of himself, 
in which he strikes false notes, but the 
writing improves as the story progresses. 
The result is a quiet, mature novel 
which, despite defects, does succeed in 
presenting a picture of real people. 


Court Gossip 

Tuis Is tHe Hour, by Lion Feucht- 
wanger. Viking. 516 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Joseph B. Zavadil 


This novel is supposed to be historical. 
Yet the situation upon which it is based 
and around which it revolves—the pur- 
ported scandalous affair between the 
painter Goya and the Duchess of Alba— 
has little historical substance. And this 
version of that choice bit of court gos- 
sip seems to be largely the product of 
the author’s fertile imagination. 
Unfortunately that imagination ig- 
nores moral principles as well as truth 
in its reconstruction of the Spain of 
1800. An all-pervading theme of illicit 
love permeates Feuchtwanger’s every 





John Brunini: Maturity 


chapter; and the relations between the 
Spanish crown and the Church are 
typically misrepresented —that hydra- 
headed monster, the Inquisition, being 
accorded a particularly gruesome villain’s 
role. 


The technical and literary aspects of 
This Is the Hour are no more inspiring 
than its content. The book is much too 
long, involved and windy, cluttered as 
it is with arty, quasi-erudite background 
passages, a dozen different sub-plots and 
a thousand different characters. 


People 


TRAVELLER'S SAMPLES, by Frank O’Con- 
nor. Knopf. 238 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 


Frank O’Connor has a distinguished tal- 
ent: an understanding of people, an 
ease with plotting and a rich agility of 
phrase. His short stories are above the 
modern average, as the 14 in Traveller's 
Samples attest. 

An unfortunate piece of editing places 
“First Confession” at the beginning of 
the collection. This frequently-antholog- 
ized story is an inimitable blending of 
realism, warmth and humor; and there 
is nothing else in Traveller's Samples as 
good. Some part of the feeling, however, 
occurs in O’Connor’s other stories about 
children, notably “The Drunkard,” a 
tale of a lad who inadvertantly saves his 
father the disgrace of uninhibited con- 
viviality, and “The Thief,” of a boy who 
learns a hard lesson in a wretched home. 

Some of O’Connor’s adults act like 
children; when they do, the charm is 
gone. 
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A novel of emotional 
and spiritual crises 
solved through the 
teachings of the church 


DilS OF i 
HIHELING 


By JOHN GILLAND 
BRUNINI 


This is the first novel by an 
author well known for his crit- 
ical, poetic and religious works. 
It is the serious, probing study 
of young magazine publisher, 
torn between a dedication to his 
Church and the desire to re- 
marry after his divorce. In trac- 
ing the spiritual growth of the 
publisher, from almost complete 
despair to a renewed and fulfill- 
ing faith, John Gilland Brunini 
has written an inspiring story of 
deep significance to Catholics to- 
day. Coming September 19. 

$3.00 
At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square Philadelphia 


Life in Germany 
During Nazi Years 


THE SLAveE Suir, by Bruno E. Werner. 
Pantheon. 483 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


Bruno Werner, a German newspaper- 
man, has written a brilliant novel about 
life inside Nazi Germany. Through his 
main character, Georg Forster, he has 
presented an unvarnished, dramatic ac- 
count of the plight of a German intel- 
lectual from the first days of the revolu- 
tion that made Hitler Chancellor, to the 
crushing defeat of Nazism that plunged 
Germany into further chaos. 

Georg Forster opposed National So- 
cialism from its inception. But, like many 
German intellectuals, he was content 
merely to mock Nazism. Not until this 
monster had finally engulfed his coun- 
try, preaching racial and cultural supe- 
riority, aggression and destruction, did 
he decide to resist this evil. 

As a writer, Forster was conscious of 
what was going on in Europe; as the 
husband of a non-Aryan, he felt the 
hatred directed against the Jews; and he 
concluded: “Hitler was only sympto- 
matic of a process characteristic of the 
general decay of intelligence and moral- 


The plot of Werner's novel, though 
fundamentally simple, is based on all the 
major events between 1933 and 1945, 
and adds up to almost an historical rec- 
ord, a record that authentically depicts 
the ambitions, delusions and disillusions 
of a misled nation. Included are graphic 
descriptions of civilians brutally exposed 
to modern warfare. 

Unfortunately, while this fine novel 
strikes. at totalitarianism and boundless 
materialism, indicating that a new spirit 
must rule the world, it slights the im- 
portance of Christianity. 


Parish Priest 


FirE IN THE Ran, by Rev. William L. 
Doty. Bruce. 212 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Anne Cyr 

Here is a novel about a priest by a priest. 

It is the story of Father Cartwright, 

young parish assistant. 

Seven years after his ordination, Fa- 
ther Cartwright finds himself pretty 
much bogged down in a routine of par- 
ish duties, curbed in his apostolic at- 
tempts by an elderly and cantankerous 
pastor, the zeal of seminary days replaced 






















now by a spirit of listlessness and dis- 
couragement. 

Valiantly Father Cartwright struggles 
against the closing waters of mediocrity, 
and his prayers and efforts bear fruit. 
His spiritual advisor, Father Demarest, 
suggests that he organize a Catholic Ac- 
tion cell in his parish to combat the 
creeping paganism enveloping the town. 

When the project finally gets under 
way, there are plenty of difficulties and 
heartaches, not the least of which is the 
partial sabotaging of the work by the 
idle tongue of one of Father Cartwright's 
leaders. The work is finally crowned 
with success, to be followed by a heavier 
cross which Father Demarest has proph- 
esied. 

Fire in the Rain is a light, refreshing 
story, mirroring life in any small town 
parish, inside the rectory as well as out- 
side. It will be a welcome addition to 
any parish library. 


Sharks of St. Pierre 
Ti-Coyo anp His SuHark, by Clement 

Richer. Knopf. 235 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Rev. Nelson Logal 
This is a perverse parable, skilfully writ- 
ten to exalt evil. An ironic thread of 
blasphemy runs through the tale. The 
publishers believe that sophisticated peo- 
ple will enjoy this “immoral fable in 
which wickedness triumphs because it is 
charming.” 

Briefly, these are the charming details. 
Ti-Coyo, a handsome, lazy, thieving, 
halfcaste son of a mis-shapen father and 
a squint-eyed mother, decides to corner 
the coin-diving business on the island of 
St. Pierre. He steals a baby shark, trains 
it, and finally falls in love with it. When 
the shark develops a good set of teeth, 
Ti-Coyo leads it into the bay where his 
competitors are diving for coins. The 
shark gobbles up a few competitors of 
his master and Ti-Coyo enjoys the docks 
to himself. He saves his shark from a 
trap and kills the man who conceived 
the plan of capturing his gentle pet. A 
volcanic eruption wipes out the popula- 
tion of the island, but Ti-Coyo and his 
family, warned by the shark, escape. In 
leaving St. Pierre, Ti-Coyo takes a bride 
to revenge the ridicule heaped upon his 
father. After the devastation, the un- 
lovely group returns to the island. Ti 
Coyo resumes his life with the shark, 
his father becomes the owner of a sugat- 
cane plantation, and Ti-Coyo’s son finds 
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joy playing among the ruins of St. 
Pierre. Such is the miasmic “charm” of 
this celebrated French writer’s fable. 

Writers must be hard pressed for ma- 
terial when they leave the heart of man 
and comb the rubble of hell in search 
for the materials of gay parables. Those 
who enjoy blasphemy will no doubt 
elaborate an appropriate symbolism for 
this absurd and totally evil fable. 


A Movie Star 
With a Past 


SraRsET AND Sunrise, by Nicholas 
Sandys. Sheed & Ward. 202 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


To Marjorie Chatham, film star and 
British import, this knack of blending 
with the social overgrowth, exactly like 
a chameleon, was far from a source of 
disquiet. She had yellow hair and 
epigrammatic legs, and naturally such 
gifts and talents were nothing else but 
wonderful, whether in Mayfair or Cali- 
fornia. “Absconding with guys” out of 
school in the old days had contributed 
elements which had only to be smart- 
ened and shined up to pry open the 
right gates out in Hollywood. What was 
a broken home or two or even an aban- 
doned baby in the glittering path of 
Marjorie, Ambassadress of Allure? It 
ought to be smooth going for a good 
long time. 

But Marjorie had a past. 

There had been parents, a loving Cif 
irresponsible) father who had given her 
pets and an affection for nature and lots 
of love and life in a clean-scrubbed, 
bright blue gypsy caravan with a happy, 
pretty mother who made nosegays to sell. 
When these two had gone, the Sisters 
of an “approved school” had patiently 
given Marjorie the only truth she ever 
knew. It was enough. When Marjorie 
meets up with even the pale cinema 
shadow of the Little Flower in Holly- 
wood, the jig is up. 

All this and much more, in the form 
of Marjorie’s diary, is told by author 
Sandys uncannily well. The style reveals 
with insight, humor and consummate 
artistry, the badly crippled soul of a 
young girl. There is never, in the first 
half of the book, a forced or maudlin 
note, and there comes forth an almost 
astonishing feat of the detached and ob- 
jective imagination. The final sections 
falter somewhat. Psychologically fault- 
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Nicholas Sandys: Simply cannot err 


less as the closing scenes of Marjorie’s 
story are (so intensely on her trail has 
been Mr. Sandys that apparently he 
simply cannot err with Marjorie), the 
supporting characters of these pages as- 
sume an aura pale and disturbingly 
clinical. There is a climactic statement 
too, about the fore-ordination of things, 
that could possibly be quarreled with. 
But these are chill carpings about a 
wise and honest tale of human weak- 
ness, of that little stone humility that the 
Devil turns in vain, and of deep faith 
where the sick heart can ultimately find 
a home. Starset and Sunrise reveals a 
sensitive and mature talent, freshly used. 


Red Hunting 


Tue Trousiep Arr, by Irwin Shaw. 
Random House. 418 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by David Young 


How to clean the Communists out of 
influential jobs Cjobs in radio, for exam- 
ple) and yet protect the liberties of inno- 
cent individuals who might appear to be 
Communists is the problem investigated 
by Irwin Shaw in this novel. The author 
gives no easy or over-simplified answers 
to the questions he raises; some might 
object that he gives no answers at all, 
that he leaves the impression that hate, 
narrowness and prejudice have gotten 
out of control in the world today. 

The story, about a radio producer who 
sets out to determine whether or not cer- 
tain actors on his program are Com- 
munists, is fast-moving and readable. As 
Archer, the producer, tries to defend 
those actors he believes to be innocent, 


People and Places 

Of Post-War Italy 

Tue Wartcn, by Carlo Levi. Farrar, 
Straus & Young. 442 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


Since the end of the World War II and 
the death of the Fascist era there has 
been a remarkable reflowering of Italian 
letters. Among the leading newcomers 
in this revival is the physician-painter, 
Carlo Levi. The English translation of 
his first novel, Christ Stopped at Eboli, 
made a remarkable showing both among 
critics and on the best-seller lists. 

In The Watch we accompany the nar- 
rator for three crowded days—from the 
time he breaks his watch until a few 
hours after he receives another watch in 
every way like the one that was broken. 
We see what he sees, hear what he hears, 
think what he thinks, feel what he feels. 
The book is like a travelers sketchbook— 
the sketchbook of an artist more inter- 
ested in people, atmosphere and color 
than in landmarks or historic events. 

It is not too bold to say that there 
are not a half dozen writers living today 
who can rival Carlo Levi in descrip- 
tive writing. Every person and scene, 
whether it is the subject of a single para- 
graph or several pages, stands out with 
such vivid reality that it grips the reader 
by that quality alone. Yet Carlo Levi 
will never rank among the great novel- 
ists of our generation if he does not find 
a higher unity for his books than mere 
geographical and temporal sequence. 

There are shadows of symbolism in 
the story which could—with some strain 
—be interpreted as adding meaning to 
the whole. But the fact remains that the 
organic unity of the novel is negligible, 
and three-fourths of the episodes could 
be omitted without undermining the 
total structure. 

Everyone of those episodes has its own 
excellence, however, and many readers 
will feel that it is sufficient to meet all 
these people and view all these places 
even though we can see them only for 
a brief moment and will never know 
their complete story. 





he finds himself under attack from all 
sides. Occasionally the dialogue opens 
into passages that are frankly didactic, 
and occasionally the plot slips on a slick 
spot, but on the whole the novel is well 
written and interesting. 
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The Men and Ships 
Of War at Sea 


Tue Crue Sea, by Nicholas Monsar- 
rat. Knopf. 510 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


The Cruel Sea attempts to tell the story 
of the battle of the North Atlantic from 
the dual standpoint of the parts played 
by the ships of war, and the flesh and 
blood—and souls—that manned them. 


The men of the corvette Compass 
Rose—what beauty swells up behind the 
imaginative phrase of the name of a Brit- 
ish warship—weary themselves through 
several years of escort duty. The greater 
part of them perish when the ship is 
sunk. They die variously, as they have 
lived: “Some died well . . . some men 
died badly . . . some men just died”. 
One died for love, and another died a 
murderer’s death. It is the ship Saltash 
that carries through to the end the spirit 
of the sunken ship. 

The Cruel Sea is more closely a chron- 
icle than a novel. Nicholas Monsarrat 
attempts, without any brilliant success, 
on the one hand to document the story 
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new novel... 


TRUTH in 
the NIGHT 


Every page of this compelling 
novel echoes the deep reverence 
. and vital faith of the Irish people. 
With a brush dipped in air and 
sunlight, Michael McLaverty tells 
the story of Martin Gallagher, 
home in his windswept island 
after years of laboring in the city, 
and of the widowed Vera Reilly, 
whom he marries; of Vera’s dis- 
content, and how she comes to 
realize that she is wrong to rely 
on nothing but her own strong 
will. By the author of In This Thy 
Day, The Three Brothers, and 
many short stories. $3.00 








At all bookstores 
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of the sea war itself, and on the other 
to give it human value and motivation 
by means of brief but violent glimpses 
into the personal lives of the men them- 
selves, their unsavory family lives, and 
their animalistic sexual hunger when 
away from the impersonality of the sea. 
While some of this sordidness could con- 
ceivably be explained on the grounds of 
the emotional exhaustion and the spir- 
itual desolation that accompanies war, 
the author does not make this clear. 
Monsarrat implies that the irregularity is 
normal. Weak individual motivation and 
insufficient character analysis give the 
impression that the author has not the 
esthetic sensitivity to handle the theme 
with dignity. 

Structurally, The Cruel Sea is only 
partially successful. The Battle of the 
North Atlantic is well documented. The 
human story moves well and with a pro- 
nounced rhythm up to the tragic sink- 
ing of the Compass Rose, at which point 
the book could well have ended. There- 
after the melancholy love affair of Lock- 
hart and a Wren stalls for time until 
the victory of 1945. 

Tighter construction, a shorter and 
less ambivalent story, more true and va- 
ried character analysis, and a better man- 
aged but less patriotically-tinged chaotic 
naturalism—these would have made The 
Cruel Sea the novel that is definitely 


awaited on the potent theme of the bat- 
tle of the North Atlantic. 


Airplane Trip 
Across Africa 


Tue Manco on THE Manco Tree, by 
David Mathew. Knopf. 260 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Olga Peterson 


David Mathew, a Catholic priest and 
the titular bishop of an African diocese, 
has evidently been influenced by many 
modern masters. His prose is sometimes 
so tenuous as to be almost unintelligible, 
and this novel is so stylized that it seems 
like a parody. He reminds the reader 
of several other modern authors, among 
them Ronald Firbank and Thornton 
Wilder. His strong point is delineation 
of character. His weakness is lack of 
clarity, which may be deliberate. The 
constant struggle for meaning makes one 
wonder if there is more here than one 
thinks. 

The fictional situation is an old one— 
an odd assortment of characters isolated 





in time and space so that they have op 
portunity to examine their past and fy. 
ture. This group is assembled for a plane 
journey across Africa. Some of the pas. 
sengers are Africans representative of 
different types: the Ethiopian noble, the 
simple native and the educated negro 
who plans to become a leader of his 
people. The pettiness of humanity is re- 
vealed by the relations among these peo- 
ple and with the white men and women 
who share their journey. The latter are 
also caught up in a tangle of emotional 
frustrations and mental blind alleys 
which give the book a rather depressing 
flavor. In fact our appreciation stays 
strictly on the intellectual plane, since 
Bishop Mathew has produced a clever 
book, but not an enjoyable one. y 
Why are the most memorable charac- 
ters so spiritually poor? One or two, like 
the Dutch priest, are presumably admir- 
able men, but Bishop Mathew wastes no 
time on them. The answer must be in 
his purpose, since there is no question 
about his ability to handle character skil- 
fully. Perhaps he wishes to reveal the 
frailty of the bond which ties men to- 
gether, a frailty which makes it almost 
impossible, even within the confines of 
a marooned airplane, for men to think 
beyond their own small sphere. 


Man of the Southwest 


Tue Iron Mistress, by Paul Wellman. 
Doubleday. 404 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Lois Slade 


Early Americana is served up with hard 
hitting reality in this story of James 
Bowie, adventurer of the Southwest re 
membered particularly for designing the 
knife, the “iron mistress,” that bears his 
name. Bowie’s dynamic career. outdoes 
most fictional episodes for sheer reckless 
bravado, and Paul Wellman recounts his 
experiences with a magnetic pen. 
Restless opportunism, justice and 
idealism were all facets of Jim Bowie's 
enigmatic character. Slave running and 
land speculation made him rich, and his 
escapades extended from Helena to 
Natchez to Mexico. He is, however, 
most closely linked with the rising star 
of Texas. In San Antonio de Bexar he 
met and was accepted by the family of 
the vice governor, Don Juan Martin de 
Veramendi, and eventually renounced 
his American citizenship to marry the 
Don’s elder daughter Ursula. Following 
Ursula’s death in a cholera epidemic, | 
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Bowie was won over to the cause of the 
States once more by persuasive Sam 
Houston. He took an eager and active 
part in the Texas Revolution of 1836, 
dying as he had lived—fearlessly and 
with a kind of proud splendor—in the 
siege of the Alamo. 

Mr. Wellman has done a smooth job 
of tailoring fact and imagination, and of 
recreating the untamed spirit of a land 
that produced such giants as Jim Bowie. 
The book will appeal especially to the 
man of the house. 


A Domineering Mother 
And Her Two Sons 


A Certain Wipow, by Joseph Dever. 
Bruce. 312 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 


This second novel by the talented young 
author Joseph Dever advances him in 
the ranks of present-day American, 
Catholic novelists. We do not classify 
him as a Catholic novelist to limit his 
field, but rather to differentiate him 
from his secular contemporaries. Evelyn 
Waugh pointed out in a recent article 
in the London Tablet that the Catholic 
novelist stands out from his rivals in that 
he is primarily concerned with man’s 
soul: “He does'not drag religion in, it is 
there—the center of the story—all the 
time.” And so it is in Joe Dever’s A 
Certain Widow; religion is the hub 
around which the entire action circles. 
Eminently readable with judicious 
flavorings of humor, pathos and drama, 
the tale has two themes running through 
it—the first, that immigrant Irish Cath- 
olics have sold their birthright for a mess 
of political pottage, and the second, that 
an ambitious, domineering mother, no 
matter how loving, may become a sort of 
reef on which her children can wreck 
their lives. The setting is Boston “with 
the long shadow of the Monument over 
it,” the 1920 Boston of the Back Bay 
snob and the Charlestown “potato” Irish. 
Mr. Dever is not always successful 
with his character portrayals. Catherine 
Ronayne, the widowed mother, never 
truly comes to life. She is an impossible 
combination of too many types of moth- 
erhood. A proud descendent of “the cul- 
tured Donovans of Dublin who took 
their degrees in Celtic literature at Tri- 
nity and who had sat at the feet of Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats,” she coaches her son 
to prepare himself to run for the office 
of District Attorney with the- advice, 
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“Keep your nose clean and continue 
wearing the same size hat.” The younger 
characters portrayed in the book fare 
much better. 

As a literary critic and teacher of crea- 
tive writing, Mr. Dever shows surprising 
carelessness in using one adjective seven 
times, to describe four buildings and 
three people. And there are other: in- 
stances of hackneyed phrasing which 
mar an otherwise well-written book. 


Marriage Problems 
Of Catholic Divorcee 


FatteEN Away, by Margaret Culkin 
Banning. Harper. 314 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
The plight of the Catholic who has 


fallen away from the Church because of 
a marriage difficulty rather than from a 
real loss of faith is the theme of this 
novel by Margaret Culkin Banning, 
author of more than 20 novels. Her 
heroine is Barbara Field, member of a 
respected Catholic family, who has di- 
vorced her worthless, drunkard husband. 
She finds herself in love with Kenneth 
Craig, a non-Catholic (also divorced) of 
fine character“and good social position. 
After a brief struggle with her con- 
science, and a fruitless visit to the Bish- 
op, she decides upon a civil marriage. 

At first she continues to attend Mass 
and follow her other religious practices, 
although excommunicated, but after a 
few months she realizes her position is 
intolerable. To give herself time to think 
over her situation, Barbara accepts a tem- 
porary post as a social worker in Vienna. 
In Europe she is forced to take sides in 
the Catholic‘Communist struggle, and is 
somewhat shocked to find the Church 
active in politics. An apparent loss of 
faith ensues, and Barbara returns to 
America ready to resume her married 
life without religious scruples. Even 
when the death of her first husband 
paves the way for a Catholic marriage, 
she refuses to consent to it, although her 
long-suffering husband is willing to do 
so, as he sees her growing more and 
more neurotic. 

Mrs. Banning eventually clears up the 
confusion, but without shedding much 
light on the subject of Catholic mar- 
riage. Nowhere does she indicate that 
any motive higher than personal pleas- 
ure should underlie our philosophy of 
marriage. Although a Catholic, she 
seems to follow the Blanshard line, for 
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she implies that the Church should have 
no voice in politics, and apparently 
thinks that Catholic Action means that 
Catholic employers should hire Catholics 
and push them into positions of impor- 
tance. Barbara and Kenneth are card- 
board characters at best, and the author’s 
superficial treatment of their problems 
raises the suspicion of that horrid word 
“pot-boiler.” 


“The Organization” 

Horns FoR THE Devi, by Louis Mal- 
ley. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 305 pp. 
$3.00. 

This attempt at a lurid story, based on 
what the author claims is inside knowl- 
edge about “The Organization” and the 
Mafia, can probably be attributed to pub- 
lic interest in the Kefauver Committee’s 
crime investigations. Apparently all nov- 
els about criminals this season will be 
presented as addenda to the Kefauver 
report. 

The story is dull and commonplace; 
the characters are’ lifeless. Horns for the 
Devil is a good example of a novel that 
has nothing to recommend it. 
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Days Before Graduation 

In Girls’ High School 

Tue Rose oN THE Summit, by Cath- 
arine Plummer. Putnam. 214 pp. 
- $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Rosaire, O.P. 


The Rose on the Summit deals with the 
activities of high school seniors during 
the four days prior to graduation at St. 
Perpetua’s. The perplexity of young 
people, hovering between hitherto de- 
pendence on family decisions and the 
protection of school life, and the forth- 
coming independence of their first steps 
into adult life, serves as a background. 
Thursday is dominated by fear; Friday, 
by rebellion; Saturday, by exterior gay- 
ety; Sunday, by achievement. 

This material gives promise of a good 
story, but Miss Plummer’s first novel is 
a disappointment. 

Mother Sacred Heart, characterized 
by outbursts of temper and an ugly 
countenance, has been in charge of the 
school for 30 years. Her refusal to accept 
retirement is hard to understand. “She 
was past all power of prayer, all desire, 
even hope.” She felt her life was one of 
constant rejection. She is most unrea- 
sonable. 

Sister Carmelita is unusual, too. 
“Every time she lifted a handkerchief to 
her mouth, the class knew that the large 
white square of cambric concealed a 
chocolate.” “Not even Mother Sacred 
Heart’s wrath could swerve her from 
devotion to chocolate, the radio, and the 
Red Sox.” 

The Rose on the Summit might have 
been a very good story if the author had 
not drawn such a deplorable picture of 
Catholic educators, who are at the same 
time religious. The “all’s well that ends 
well” conclusion does not offset the im- 
pressions made throughout the book. 


Lucy and the Institute 
Lucy CarmicHagL, by Margaret Ken- 
nedy. Rinehart. 344 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary L. Dunne 
This is a very pleasant story about nice 
people. There is nothing sensational in 
the novel, nothing lurid, nothing that is 
even particularly exciting, but there is a 
bit of life, some tears and some laughter, 
much striving to make life satisfying and 
happy, and an appreciation of love and 
friendship. 
Lucy Carmichael was jilted at the al- 
tar. Then followed her efforts to rebuild 
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her life in the little town of Ravons- 
bridge, England. She went to work, and 
made new friends, in the Institute which 
had been founded to give the town cul- 
ture. If the townspeople did not show 
much interest in the music and drama 
taught at the Institute, the faculty still 
did their best for all who came to the 
classes. Lady Frances was in some ways 
too autocratic in asserting her desires at 
board meetings, but she did try to have 
the Institute run according to the plans 
of her husband who had founded it. 
Lucy comes to love Lady Frances, to 
pity the art teacher Emil, to despise Hey- 
ter and his intrigues, and to sympathize 
with the people of the lower town who 
feel they are being patronized at the In- 
stitute. The year in Ravonsbridge teaches 
Lucy many things, and she is better pre- 
pared to meet the new happiness which 


seems to be hers at the end of the book. 


Northern Ireland 
DerceMBER Brive, by Sam Hanna Bell. 

Dutton. 256 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 
This is one of those “earthy” books. The 
setting, evidently authentic, is Northern 
Ireland, and things would be quite in- 
teresting if the story were true to life. 
But the so-called characters are not fully 
human, and there is no human love— 
only lust. Even the love between parents 
and children is more like the relation- 
ship between a she-wolf and her cubs. 

Chapter One, logically the last chapter 
of this novel, tells of the marriage of 
two elderly people, Sarah Gomartin, the 
“December bride,” and Hamilton Echlin. 
The remainder of the book tells how 
young Sarah and: her mother had gone 
to keep house for the brothers, Hamil- 
ton and Frank, and their father, how 
Sarah became a permanent member of 
the household after the father’s death, 
and how Sarah bore two children whose 
father was uncertain. 

The Echlin neighbors looked askance 
at this state of affairs, but the author 
does not seem to do so. Of a minister he 
writes, “He envied them. These people 
had grasped what he had always secretly 
longed for—in a proper way, of course!” 
When a Catholic woman avoided the 
Echlins, a neighbor friendly to them 
says, “Och, she’s like many another. She 
was learned as a child tde stick tae the 
highroad for this . . . and she’s irked 
when she finds another has ta’en a short 
as 





Irresponsible Parents 
And Unloved Child 


Man Born oF Woman, by James Ron- 
ald. Lippincott. 318 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 


This is not so much a character novel as 
it is a portrayal of characters. The theme 
is strongly centered around the trials of 
a small boy who grows up unwanted, 
unloved and uncared for, while his par- 
ents are fleeing their creditors. 


Quentin Gourlay’s parents are morally 
incapable of assuming the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood. His father, 
an eratic tramp who thinks himself capa- 
ble of producing a great work of art, has 
never produced even the minimum of 
support for his family. His mother, the 
neurotic, frustrated Esther Vine, who 
pursued Hamish Gourlay in order to es- 
cape the dominance of her elder step 
sister, is wholly unnatural in her atti- 
tude toward motherhood and her respon- 
sibilities toward her child. Thus, Quen- 
tin never receives from either one the 
love and protection that a child should 
have from parents. 


In spite of this neglect, the boy sur- 
vives, and on occasions is capable of ex- 
erting both moral and physical mastery 
over his tormentors. At the age of ten 
he emerges more maturely balanced than 
either his father or his mother. He is a 
natural, normal child, grave beyond his 
years, yet childlike and lovable. Even his 
Aunt Sarah Vine, hard, miserly, hateful 
and hating, into whose household he is 
thrust after his mother’s death, cannof 
break his fine spirit. 


Numerous subsidiary characters ap 
pear throughout the novel, all vital and 
important to the theme. These are 
clearly drawn, occasionally with a strong 
flavor of Dickens. 


Preoccupied as is the author through- 
out this narrative with the problems of 
human passion, he, nevertheless, offers 
no stronger reason for man’s failure to 
achieve happiness than excessive concern 
about established conventions. In_ his 
treatment of the theme, moreover, there 
is a strong leaning toward Rousseau’s 
naturalism. 


It is hard to predict whether or not 
this will be an important novel, but it is 
well-written and the author has a rare 
gift for story-telling. 
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Early Days 

Ot Christianity 

Tue Roap to Brrnynia, by Frank G. 
Slaughter. Doubleday. 330 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


This latest novel by the prolific and 
popular Dr. Frank Slaughter is a de- 
parture from its predecessors. Revealing 
as always an extensive knowledge of 
medical science, the author has embel- 
lished his story of Luke, the Beloved 
Physician, with many interesting de- 
scriptions of the nature of medicine and 
surgery in those days. 

The Road to Bithynia is a well-told 
and often moving story. In the begin- 
ning Luke is shown as the intellectual 
and skeptic, but his open mind and hon- 
est willingness to assess carefully the 
wonders of Christ’s life and teachings 
lead him eventually to the role of com- 
panion and physician to Paul. 

The picture of Luke which the author 
presents is one of kindness and compas- 
sion, but the picture of Paul is just the 
opposite. The author leaves no doubt in 
the mind of the reader that he holds an 
animus against this great man. He de- 
parts from the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles to present Paul as he per- 
sonally envisions him. The Paul of Dr. 
Slaughter’s pen is an arrogant, opinion- 
ated, unpleasant person, selflsh and over- 
powering in his intense zeal. He wants 
the center of the stage—in fact demands 
it, and uses every conceivable technique 
to obtain it. 

This false and uncharitable portrait of 
Paul is further distorted by the author’s 
idea that many of the miracles wrought 
by Peter and Paul were naturally, rather 
than supernaturally, caused. 

Despite some admirable sections, the 
book cannot be recommended. 


Thwarted Romance 
Tue ScanpaLtous Mrs. BiackFrorp, by 
Harnett T. Kane and Victor Leclerc. 
Messner. 304 pp. $3.00. 
A sentimental and sirupy treatment of 
an American beauty’s thwarted romance 
with a Russian Grand Duke is presented 
in the smooth fictional style which Mr. 
Kane has mastered for popular biogra- 
phies. Despite the publisher’s claim that 
Mrs. Blackford’s story is “oddly contem- 
porary,” the book can scarcely be recom- 
mended except for killing time, and may 
be harmful for impressionable, young 
readers. 
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N”™ LET Us turn our attention to our 
betters. At the risk of being termed 
an anti-intellectual or an anti-snob snob 
—the most virulent form of snobbery ac- 
cording to the experts—I would like to 
join cause with those who are fed up to 
the eyebrows with the Catholic pseudo- 
intellectual or, as they sometimes prefer 
to be called, the Catholic avant-garde. 

In all humility, I pay sincere tribute 
to the true Catholic intellectual—may 
his tribe increase—and I hope my com- 
ments here are not misinterpreted. All I 
am asking is that we learn to distinguish 
the true from the phony. 

As I see it, this boodle of knuckle- 
heads aims to be smart by being differ- 
ent. Instead of original thought or ideas 
that have come from intense study and 
research, they offer catch phrases, un- 
digested enthusiasms and phobias, and 
a general air of sophistication. 

Since this phenomenon shows no signs 
of abating, I present as a service to my 
readers “Everyman’s Guide to Advanged 
Catholic Thought, or How to Be an In- 
tellectual in One Easy Lesson.” No 
longer is the way of the avant-garde 
closed to the lower middle classes. No 
longer must you suffer from the shame- 
ful realization that you are just an or- 
dinary Catholic. No longer will social 
prestige be denied you because you are 
not au courant (they tell me that’s 
French for in-the-know) with the latest 
trends in advanced Catholic thought. 
Now, you, too, can be a phony. 

A warning before you proceed fur- 
ther: This guide is reasonably accurate 
as of September, 1951. It must be con- 
tinually up-dated, however, if it is to be 
useful, for opinions and enthusiasms 
among the elite change faster than the 
Communist party-line and there is no 
greater ignominy than to be trumpeting 
today what your fellow noodle-heads 
pitched out yesterday. 

Herewith, my guide: 

1) Remember that Thomas Merton 
has lost favor since he became popular. 
His vogue flowered when he limited 
himself to poetry not generally appre- 
ciated by the masses. Now, my dear, 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





everybody reads him. Place him high on 
your list of names-at-mention-of-which- 
we-smile-condescendingly. 

2) Make liberal use of the categorical. 
Pepper your conversation with such 
phrases as “the average Catholic is . . 
American Catholics don’t . . . American 
priests should. . . .” 

3) Be ready for a quick change of 
front on Evelyn Waugh and Graham 
Greene. Like Merton, they have com- 
mitted the unpardonable offenses of 
writing best-sellers and the moment they 
cease to shock they must be jettisoned. 
Greene will probably be the first to go 
if for no other reason than that he re- 
cently dared to make slighting remarks 
about our hero, Eric Gill. 

4) Titter patronizingly when The 
Foundling by Cardinal Spellman is men- 
tioned. 

5) Whenever possible, refer to Black- 
friars, The Dublin Review or even bet- 
ter, Esprit. The magazines selected don’t 
matter too much as long as they’re for- 
eign and not generally available. It’s not 
necessary, of course, to waste much time 
reading them—a glance at the table of 
contents will suffice. 

6) Bewail the fact that we have so 
little worthwhile Catholic writing in 
America—except for Powers, Sullivan 
and Lowell, who is there?—and explain 
this deplorable condition by the fact that 
our writers have but recently sprung 
from the soil and lack the cultural back- 
ground of European patricians. 

7) Take a dim view of the index. If 
pressed you might admit grudgingly that 
you suppose it’s all right for the great 
unlettered. 

8) Tolerate no criticism of De Lubac, 
Mounier or Danielou. Reserve the high- 
est arch of the eyebrows for those who 
haven’t heard of them. 

9) Belloc and Chesterton are old-hat. 
If you remember an apt quote from 
Chesterton you can excuse the lapse by 
referring to him as a journalist—than 
which there is nothing more degraded. 

10) Scorn the Legion of Decency 
listings. “Who do they think they are?” 

(Continued on page 93) 
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“If You Are Looking... 
Look Inside Yourself” 
Ascent To Trutu, by Thomas Merton. 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Therese, S.D.S. 
The renascence of interest in contempla- 
tion which is of the very climate of con- 
temporary Christian thought, and for 
which the Trappist monk, ‘Thomas Mer- 
ton, has been in large part responsible, 
should find a point of theological focus 
in this, his most recent, mature and com- 
prehensive volume. Though the book is 
modestly referred to by its author as a 
mere “introduction to Christian mys- 
ticism,” it holds the essence and com- 
plete theological architecture of contem- 
plation. 

After observing that “the sudden in- 
terest of Americans in the contempla- 
tive life seems to prove one thing quite 
clearly: that contemplation, ascetism, 
mental prayer and unworldliness are ele- 
ments that most need to be rediscovered 
by Christians of our time,” he begins in 
the miasmic no-man’s land of unbelief— 
though he insists that “the problem of 
unbelief cannot arise until a man has 
found his way to God”—and with the 
ease of an experienced mountain-climber 
takes us with him through all the con- 
volutions of the ascent to Truth up to 
the very pinnacle of the mystic moun- 
tain. Not only are fundamental prin- 
ciples sharply enunciated but they are at 
once concretized and brought vividly 
alive. 

Throughout his discussion, whether 
Merton follows the thoughts of Saints 
Thomas, Bernard, Augustine, Bonaven- 
ture, Theresa; the moderns Maritain, 
Garrigou-Lagrange, DeGuibert, Gardeil; 
the Papal Encyclicals; or presses into the 
service of his theme Blaise Pascal, Carl 
Jung or Soren Kierkegaard, it is with 
the genius that, discovering and recog- 
nizing truth where it may be found, can 
further grace it by bending it to the 
naunce of his individual expression. The 
text is also rich in illustratory comment— 
which makes it immensely readable—on 
subjects as diverse as the technical bril- 
liance of Russian films, the “H” bomb, 
the displays of the “transcendantals” on 
American billboards, or. the “unwhole- 
some credulity’—reproved by Rome—in 
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the Catholic mentality of today which 
expresses itself in a general rushing 
around to the scenes of supposed mir- 
acles and apparitions. In a brief review 
one can but indicate the author's ap- 
proach to and general direction of topic. 


Ascent to Truth is actually three books 
rather than one, each complementing 
the other and successively extending and 
documenting the theme. The prologue 
inquires into “The Meaning of Man’s 
Life”, and under chapter headings such 
as “Vision and Illusion” and “The Prob- 
lem of Belief”, we find the sharply de- 
fined features of modern man who ex- 
hausts himself in the pursuit of empty 
pleasure to the extent that the pursuit 
itself becomes a substitute for pleasure: 
men “who run all day long after a hare 
they would probably not have accepted 
as a present”; or the atheists unable to 
believe in God, yet who nevertheless 
blindly submit in human faith to every 
“charlatan who has access to a printing 
press, a movie screen, or a microphone,” 
who 


find it impossible to believe the Pope when, 
with the extreme caution and reserve which 
is characteristic of Rome, he makes one of 
his rare and guarded ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments within the very narrow field of “faith 
and morals” concerning which, as the Vicar 
of Christ on earth, he might be expected 
to know something. And yet if some movie 
star or other celebrity, who stalled for three 
years in the eighth grade and finally gave 
up all hope of high school, makes a dog- 
matic declaration on anything from mar- 
riage to astrophysics, they will regard it as 
“authoritative.” 

But it is the unbelief of “those who 


are still, in some sense, religious men,” 


that is “one of the deepest mysteries in ~ 


the world” and ours is the blame for be- 
ing apologetes instead of apostles. Yet 
these are the men whom Merton pre- 
sents as candidates for contemplation, 
since “the contemplative is simply a man 
who has reached the: peak of that spirit- 
ual development which ought, according 
to the plan of God, to be the destiny of 
every man.” “We like to talk,” says Mer- 
ton, 


about our time as if we had no part in it. 
We view it as objectively as if it existed 
outside ourselves, in a glass case. Brother, 
if you are looking for the Atomic Age, look 
inside yourself: because you are it. And so, 
alas, am I. 


Portions of this first book may be an 





earthquake to the smugly complacent 
among us. And already here Merton 
swings into the main emphasis of the | 
whole treatise, namely, “that intelligence 
has a vitally important part to play in 
Christian sanctity,” and the intellect has 
its function even in the highest reaches 
of the mystical life. Grace builds on na 
ture; in order to be a holy man, one must 
first be a man. Merton’s sane and bal- 
anced humanism is delightful and com- 
forting, with its pointed warnings against 


- angelism and the “whole family of 


heresies descended from Gnosticism and 
Manichaeism.” 


The second book, “Reason and Mys 
ticism in Saint John of the Cross,” deals 
more specifically with the function of 
intellect in the mystical life; settings and 
background of St. John’s mystical doc- 
trine, distinctions of method in the writ- 
ings of mystics and theologians, and, in- 
cidentally, several luminous pages on 
these differences as exemplified in the 
writings of St. Teresa and St. John of 
the Cross. Though an eminently ortho- 
dox mystic, we find in Teresa’s writings 
“Christ as He is reflected” in her soul. 
St. John’s method, though drawing as it 
does on his personal experimental know! 
edge of God, does not use it for proof, | 
but solely as occasion to seek out the 
final theological answer in the revealed 
word of God; his use of Scripture is not 
a literary one as illustrative of his doc- 
trine, but rather as a proof of it. 


Under title of “Doctrine and Experi- 
ence,” book three continues an analysis 
of the interaction of intellect and will 
into the areas of infused prayer and 
shows that “though contemplation con- 
sists in an act of intelligence (not of 
will) it flows from love.” He further 
shows that any true Christian mystical 
doctrine is centered in Christ, true God 
and true man; to make it Catholic it 
must be centered not only on the his 
torical Christ but its contemplation must 
be nourished by and live “in that exten- 
sion of the Incarnation which is the 
Mystical Body of Christ: His visible 
Church.” 


Yet when all has been said of the pri- 
macy of contemplation, Merton makes it 
clear that it is not an end in itself. He is 
equally insistent that contemplation is 
not irreconcilable with external activity. 
He recalls to mind that “the highest level 
of ‘the contemplative life tends of itself 
to communicate its surplus light to other } 
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men, and this contemplative ‘radiation’ 
presupposes a certain activity.” Opposi- 
tion arises only when the latter lacks 
order and measure. The final chapter 
closes in a canticle tribute to “the wisest 
theologian,” Our Lady, “Mother of the 
Word Who is at once the Theology of 
God and of Men . . . model of contem- 
plative and the mirror of mystics.” 

The marvel of Ascent to Truth is not 
so much its distillate of spiritual wis- 
dom—that we could expect of its author 
—but that its subject, of such height, 
breadth, profundity and wealth of phi- 
losophical and theological ramifications 
could be so beautifully compacted, 
blended and integrated as to make it 
the readable work that it is. Its sub- 
stance required stringently disciplined 
language; this Merton has admirably 
achieved while keeping that verve and 
freshness of style that we have come to 
associate with his name. 

One could not ask more of a treatise 
on contemplation. It should be required 
reading for expert or novice alike in any 
study of the subject. In fact, it should 
be made a required, or at least supple- 
mentary text to any course on the Spirit- 
ual Life given in our colleges, seminaries 
and universities. To its other excellences 
the book adds an appendix of well- 
documented notes and references. 


Biographical Facts 
About the Saints 


Tue Lives oF THE Saints, by Omer 
Englebert. McKay. 532 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.]. 


Of more than 20,000 saints of whom 
there is record, 2,300 find mention in 
this compilation as representatives of the 
heroic virtue practiced by all. The saints 
are listed according to the calendar, each 
one being mentioned on the day of his 
death, when this is known, or on the 
day when he receives public veneration. 
Although every century and every Chris- 
tian nation is represented, French saints 
make up about a fourth of the total num- 
ber. 

Every day of the year has one or more 
representatives described in detail. These 
longer biographies run from 20 to 40 
lines. They feature striking facts about 
the saint, or give a proper background 
for understanding his life. Brief notices 
about other saints follow. In all of the 
accounts there are some notable omis- 
sions; e.g., the miracles wrought by the 
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saint during his life or after his death. 
No comments or exhortations intrude 
themselves where one merely looks for 
facts; no moralizing, as in so many pop- 
ular “Lives.” On the other hand legen- 
dary details about popular saints are 
narrated in full, but the author is care- 
ful to distinguish them from ascertained 
fact. 

In a work of this nature it is difficult 
to please everybody. Some will wonder 
why many obscure servants of God re- 
ceive more consideration than highly 
distinguished doctors of the Church, fa- 
mous popes or martyrs of renown. On 
January 27, SS. Julian and Lupus rate 
a much longer biography than does St. 
John Chrysostom; on February 9, the 
legendary account of St. Apollonia is 
considered more important than a fac- 
tual account of the work of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria. Pope St. Gregory the Great, 


. a 


though he ranks as one of the greatest 
of the popes, takes second place to St. 
Maximilian; St. Thomas Aquinas is 
most inadequately portrayed; St. Robert 
Bellarmine is dismissed with six lines. 
Despite a few disappointments of this 
nature, the book is recommended as a 
serviceable reference book for obtaining 
accurate information about the saints. 
The alphabetical index at the end en- 
ables one to find the saint wanted with- 
out much trouble. 


For Woman of Today 
Tue Looxinc Grass, by Walter Far- 
rell, O.P. Lumen Books. 156 pp. 50c. 
Reviewed by Bessie Taft 
A mirror can be a woman’s worst enemy, 
but The Looking Glass should be a 
valuable aid to her essential womanhood. 
The book reveals today’s distortions of 
truth, and the consequent loss of indi- 
vidual and universal peace. 
For this pocket-size volume, the author 





of A Companion to the Summa has writ- 
ten 26 essays, none of which should be 
ignored by anyone serious about effec- 
tively coping with the materialistic pres- 
sures of the day. “It is not that life has 
sO many more pieces, but rather that we 
know less and less what to do with the 
individual piece that is put into our 
hands.” 

This is not just another “self-improve- 
ment” book, but rather an inspirational 
guide book, based on reason and faith, 
that will help to set a life and house in 
order and peace. Its message bears par- 
ticular pertinence to the woman of to- 
day, but men will respond to the en- 
lightenment of its logic and the sim- 
plicity of its style. The basic theme is 
the true appreciation of eternal values: 
“for this is wisdom, to ponder divine 
things, and in the light of those divine 
things, to judge of human things.” 
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From jacket of “Lives of the Saints” 


What Father Farrell has to show us 
in The Looking Glass, we may not all 
be ready to see, or willing to accept, but 
we should appreciate the book more on 
a second or third reading than on the 
first. It is a small volume of much wis- 
dom. 





Short and Sharp 


Stimutt, by Msgr. Ronald Knox. Sheed 
& Ward. 214 pp. $2.25. 
Reviewed by Sr. Marie Thomas, O.P. 


It was Pascal, I think, who gave classic 
expression to the truth that there is a 
perfection of small things; and while 
one feels guilty of a certain temerity in 
asking Pascal and Monsignor Knox to 
link arms, the learned and gracious Eng- 
lish priest has provided in Stimuli a 
definite case in point. The 48 essays (call 
them talks or even “meditations” if you 
will) which comprise this volume are 
perfect in their kind—and their kind is 
the most concise possible, nowhere ex- 
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ceeding 500 words. In this narrow frame- 
work, with a liveliness and ease which 
marks him as one of the most distin- 
guished masters of English prose in our 
time, Monsignor Knox has found it pos- 
sible to review the entire liturgical year, 
finding in its seasons and feasts what 
Blessed Pius X has called “the primary 
and indispensable source of the Chris- 
tian spirit.” 

The author’s view point is always 
characterized by a very winning sort of 
freshness. His is a mind which does not 
consent to the commonplace; its grasp 
is prompt and original, and its expres- 
sion a music which lingers in the mem- 
ory. One hopes not to forget that phrase 
in which the writer speaks of the Chris- 
tian religion as “the great romance of 
the human heart, staled now for all other 
loves and unregretfully.” 


Relationship of Christian 
And Non-Christian Worlds 
ApvENT, by Jean Danielou, S.J. Sheed & 
Ward. 181 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


Like a writer of program notes who 
found he could not analyze a certain 
Mozart concerto because of its richness, 
this reviewer finds it impossible to give 
in the alloted space any more than 
meager hints of what Father Jean Danie- 
lou has done in Advent. Readers of his 
Salvation of the Nations will be pre- 
pared for his admirable style and the 
originality of his thought, and will see 
that he goes several steps further in seek- 
ing out and portraying the mystery of 
God’s dealings with men—the unique 
and undeviating plan for the union of 
men with their Creator. 


Put most simply, this work considers 
the twin questions of the continuity of 
the Old and New Testaments and the 
relationship of Christianity and the non- 
Christian worlds. It comprises an intro- 
duction, a conclusion, and three parts 
entitled “The First Precursors,” “The 
Last Precursors,” and “The Cosmic Mys- 
tery of the Passion and the Ascension.” 


Father Danielou has penetrated deeply 
into the meaning of Abraham’s place in 
the great “mystery hidden from eternity 
in God”; of the significance of Mel- 
chisedech as a figure; and of John, whose 
joy was to hear “the voice of the bride- 
groom” and whose continuing grace it is 
to influence every missionary develop- 
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ment. Mary’s tremendous place in the 
salvation of mankind is a mystery grow- 
ing clearer as the centuries pass, and the 
author seems to make a real contribution 
to this clarification. 

The richness of the author’s thought 
is perhaps best seen in “The Ascension 
and Missionary Expansion,” a chapter 
that shows the bond between the Ascen- 
sion and the mission of apostles and of 
missionaries ever since that event. The 
final chapter on Christ as prophet scans 
the whole of sacred history and looks 
toward that “goal to which all things 
tend, the glorious second coming of 
Christ”; it also shows us what we must 


Jean Danielou: Several steps further 


aim at: the life of the Spirit, purified 
and perfect. 


In this book the biblical scholar, the 
theologian, and the pastor speak: never 
once is the treatment academic or be- 
yond the realm of our personal lives de- 
spite the loft'~ess of its subject. From it 
the reader will gain not only new in- 
sights and understandings but will re- 
ceive new grace for the personal apos- 
tolate to which every Christian is called. 


Message of Fatima 


Tue Sun Dancep aT Fatima, by Jo- 
seph A. Pelletier, A.A. Caron Press. 
163 pp. $2.25. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Annunciata, 
R.S.M. 

The issues which center about the Fa- 

tima incidents are those which concern 

mankind and stir the human heart: the 
conditions of salvation or damnation, the 
path to heaven or hell, the prospects of 


peace or war, the problems of time and 
eternity; all of these alternatives are 
bound up with the Fatima story. The 
message of Fatima stresses the great cen- 
tral.Gospel truth, that salvation is the 
only thing that counts. 

Father Pelletier, in relating the inci- 
dent which occurred during the six ap- 
paritions of Our Lady to three peasant 
children of Portugal in 1917, stresses the 
one essential purpose of her appearances 
—to save souls from hell. Her concern 
about war and persecution was secondary 
to that primary aim. ' 

This critical story of the apparitions 
is a work which shows careful study and 
research. The author’s foreword, the 
epilogue and the notes are helpful to 


the reader's understanding and appre. | 


ciation of the real message of Fatima. 
The style is simple, easily readable and 
understandable. 


Faith: Reasonable 
But Not Reasoned To 


FartH Seeks Unperstanpine, by John 
Coventry, S.J. Sheed & Ward. 117 pp. 
$2.25. 

Reviewed by Sister Victoria, S.C. 
To say that this gem of analysis and vi- 
sion by John Conventry, S.J. is an essay 
on faith and reason, as the subtitle de- 
clares, is to risk shelving a most pene- 
trating, convincing and eminently read- 
able treatment of the reasonableness, the 
certainty, the freedom and the super- 
natural quality of the submission of man 
to God which is faith. Father Coventry 
appends an epilogue, St. Augustine's 
Treatise xxvi on St. John, in which the 
learned Doctor of Hippo covers briefly 
and in the language of the heart almost 
the entire range of thought presented 
so brilliantly and intricately in this 
work. 


The fascination of convert stories lies 
in the mystery of the meeting of a soul 
with God. The content of faith is indeed 
reasonable, the fact of revelation demon- 
strable, yet faith is not reasoned nor is 
it arrived at by the same routes followed 
in the acquisition of knowledge on the 
natural plane. For faith is an operation 
of God, not men; itis a choice made not 
between creatures, but of God. It is not 
the mere acceptance of a body of doc 
trine, but the surrender of intellect and 
will to God as the Author of these truths 
revealed through His Son. “It differs 
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from other assents to known truth in 
that it can never be just an act of the 
intellect assenting to compelling evi- 
dence: it must always be a dedication 
and gift of the self to a Person seen and 
valued in and beyond compelling evi- 
dence.” This Person is Christ in His 
mystery, Christ continued and _perpe- 
tuated down through the ages in His 


Body which is the Church. 


To converts, this book will be a pil- 
grimage in retrospect; to convert workers, 
a key to the mystery of grace; to all the 
faithful, a call to greater love and grati- 
tude. 


Martyrs of Today 

And Yesterday 

Lerrers TO THE Martyrs, by Helen 
Walker Homan. McKay. 236 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.]. 


Those who read and enjoyed By Post to 
the Apostles will welcome this new book 
by the same author. We find in Helen 
Walker Homan’s book evidence of the 
fact that the pattern of persecution has 
not changed, excepting in intensity. The 
martyrs of the first three centuries are 
found again in those who have suffered 
in this Second Age of Martyrs. 

Letters to the Martyrs is written in 
an easy and agreeable style and in such 
a way as to make the reader feel the 
incidents narrated. The author effec- 
tively binds the past to the present. 

Maria Goretti finds her place in these 
pages with Cardinal Mindszenty of 
Hungary and Archbishop Stepinac of 
Yugoslavia whose fidelity and heroism 
have caused them to suffer worse than 
death. The “mad-Franciscan” as_ his 
jailers called Father Maximilian Kolbe 
died in the prison camp of Auschwitz. 
His true Franciscan spirit of joy express- 
ing itself in song coupled with his inde- 
fatigable zeal in spreading devotion to 
Our Lady captivates the heart. The high 
humor of Father Pro in his breath-taking 
movements in a hostile Mexico makes 
you realize the sound strength of a man 
of God. The mystical passages penned 
by the prison-bound hands of Father 
Delp of Germany are a glowing inspira- 
tion. 

The work is to be warmly com- 
mended. We live in a “full era of mar- 
tyrs” and the strength of those who give 
testimony is, as it were, ever renewed. 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


GrowTH or Deciine? by Emmanuel 
Suhard. Fides. 127 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Carol Jackson 


Catholics can be dated by their think- 
ing. Is it pre-Suhard or post-Suhard? 
Have they, or have they not, read 
and digested that little pastoral letter 
called Growth or Decline? 

If I were running a study club we 
would spend the first year on this 
one volume. Other books contain 
huge hunks of truth, but this book is 
a key. It shifts all the truths into 
focus. It clarifies and simplifies. It 
enables a Christian to be prudent, 
and not just learned at random, be- 
cause it defines what is happening in 
the relations of the world and the 
church right now. It gives the frame- 
work. In the light of it, we begin to 
see what we should cling to and 
what we should discard. 

Cardinal Suhard says what other 
men, Catholics and non-Catholics, 
have groped for. Whatever Spengler 
said about the decline of the West 
that is true (ard much that he said 
was true) is included in Suhard’s 
thesis. But Spengler saw the decay of 
western civilization as fated and irra- 
tional. He ended on a note of despair 
because he did not recognize Christ. 
Christopher Dawson, on the Chris- 
tian side, has rectified Spengler’s con- 
cepts and shown that the most im- 
portant factor in the vitality of so- 
cieties is the religious factor, which 
depends on human virtue and God’s 
grace rather than on fate. But Daw- 
son has not gone quite far enough, 
probably because he is an historian. 
The theologian is the man who can 
see the farthest, using the lesser dis- 
ciplines as auxiliary. Cardinal Suhard 
writes essentially as a theologian. 
When he talks, about the decline of 
western society, he sees it as the pass- 
ing of one out of a multitude of pos- 
sible incarnations of the Christian 
spirit in society. Just as Christ living 
in us can make us saints, but each a 
saint according somehow to our own 
nature and each different from the 
other, yet all somehow Christ, so the 
Christian spirit can penetrate, sanc- 


tify, elevate and transform any num- 
ber of societies without making them 
uniform. They will be wonderfully 
various, yét alike Christian. Cardinal 
Suhard is chiefly concerned to show 
that the Church is shedding its me- 
dieval cloak and should now pene- 
trate and transform “modern” society. 
The same idea applies to the Chris- 
tianization of oriental countries. 

As I see it, this idea that the me- 
dieval synthesis is ended has a very 
startling effect on the mentality of 
Catholics. They begin to detach them- 
selves from all sorts of pet ideas about 
things without which (so they: pre- 
viously thought) the Church could 
not exist—such and-such a kind of 
church architecture or parochial or- 
ganization, such and such a sort of 
social structure or political organiza- 
tion. Their minds become more free, 
more receptive to new spirits and new 
ideas. Above all, it is encouraging to 
the apostle because very many of the 
old forms are dead though still con- 
tinued, and it is very frustrating to 
try to work within them. 

The other half of Cardinal Su- 


hard’s thesis concerns the adaptation 


of the Church necessary to meet the ) 


modern situation. Briefly, if the acci- 
dentals of the medieval synthesis are 
to be shed, then the essentials have to 
be purified and intensified so as to 
penetrate modern society and vitalize 
it in a Christian way. Unless a per- 
son grasps the necessity of adaptation, 
he will not understand why it is that 
the Church is witnessing a churning 
of ideas, why there are such strong 
differences in the apostolate, why the 
Holy See and the hierarchy are wary 
of too much experimentation. 

The quarrel is over how much to 
adapt, and when. What about mod- 
ern industrialism, for instance? Shall 
we say that it is here to stay and try 
to work out a Christian pattern of life 
within it? Or shall we say that the 
assembly lines, huge cities, unnatural 
ways of farming and the opiates of 
television and perpetual baseball are 
inimical to any Christian society, even 
one suited to modern times? Most of 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Bohn C. Tally 


founder of the Thomas More Association and editor of Books on 
Trial magazine has retired as president of the Association and as 
editor of the magazine. Mr. Tully, who is moving his residence from 
Chicago to California, will remain with the Association as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. 


In 1939 Mr. Tully established the Thomas More Library and 
Book Shop, which became known as the Thomas More Association 
in 1949. In 1942 Mr. Tully started publication of this magazine, 
and in 1946 he established the Thomas More Book Club. The pur- 
pose of all of these activities, book shop, book club and magazine, 
has been to increase the reading of Catholic books. The Thomas 
More Association is a not-for-profit organization which Mr. Tully 
has served without recompense and at considerable personal sacrifice. 





My dear Mr. Tully: On your retirement from the presi- 
dency of the Thomas More Association, I want to thank 
you for all that you have done at a sacrifice and with 
no thought of personal gain in setting up and conduct- 
ing the Thomas More Book Shop in Chicago, to make 
better known and spread Catholic literature. The results 
of your undertaking have been more than happy. They 
have surpassed all expectations. May God bless and 
reward you. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


t Samuet Carprinat SrrircH 
| Archbishop of Chicago 





| John C. Tully’s intelligence, zeal and Catholic spirit 
have expressed themselves magnificently in the establish- 
ment of the Thomas More Book Shop, the Thomas More 
Book Club, and Books on Trial, to aid the development 
of thoughtful Catholics. 


Proudly I claim him for Notre Dame, as a graduate 
and as a member of the University’s Associate Board of 
Lay Trustees, who exemplifies the qualities of mind and 
heart that we strive to develop in all our students. 

His promotion of good Catholic reading is a unique 
lesson in generous, enlightened Catholic Action. 


Joun J. Cavanaucn, C.S.C. 
President 
University of Notre Dame 








It is good to have the opportunity of praising a man for 
a job well done. It is doubly pleasing to express merited 
compliment to a man who has worked with efficiency 
and success in an important field of the Apostolate of 
the ‘Press. Such praise and compliment I give to Mr. 
John C. Tully. The Church in the United States has 
profited from his zeal in guiding the Thomas More 
Association and from his fine journalistic talent in edit- 
ing Books on Trial. 

May God bless him and strengthen him for the new 
tasks ahead. 


t Micuaet J. Reapy 
Bishop of Columbus 
Episcopal Chairman 
NCWC Press Department 


’ 


I am sorry to learn that Mr. John C. Tully has resigned 
as President of the Thomas More Association and as 
Editor of Books on Trial. I am glad, however, to know 
that Mr. Tully is remaining in the field of the Catholic 
Press as Chairman of the Board of your Association. 

I have known Mr. Tully since, at great personal sac- 
rifice, he dedicated his zeal and his talents to the pro- 
motion of Catholic reading. I have had the pleasure of 
consulting and working with him. I'll miss those con- 
tacts now—and our occasional meetings at Catholic Press 
Association Conventions. But I'll know that Mr. Tully 
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will always be most interested in Catholic reading and 
whatever will conduce to the welfare of Catholics and 
the Church. 

The work which Mr. Tully so ably started will, I 
know, be carried on by the competent staff which he 
built and trained. 


F. A. Fink 

President 

Catholic Press Association 
Managing Editor 

Our Sunday Visitor 


It was with sincere regret that we heard of the retire- 
ment of Mr. John C. Tully from an active participation 
in the splendid work inaugurated and established by 
him as the President of the Thomas More Association. 


We have long considered Mr. Tully as an outstand- 
ing influence in the Apostolate of the Press. His found- 
ing of Books on Trial was an unique project that has 
proved of inestimable service to all interested in Catholic 
Letters. 


The ofhicers of the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors 
desire to express their high esteem and deep apprecia- 
tion for the contribution made by Mr. Tully to the cause 
of Catholic Letters. 


May Our Lady of Letters smile on him always. 


SistER Mary Josepu, S.L. 
Director 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors 


My dear John Tully: When you began to publish your 
famous book evaluation chart, there was practically no 
critical evaluation of books in the Catholic book read- 
ing market. Many a time a cautious Sister would stop 
library reading because she had discovered a bad book 
and had neither the time nor the opportunity for a 
critical evaluation for the guidance of the children in 
her charge. As you moved forward in your work, you 
taught our Catholic people the very definite difference 
between a good book and a bad book. You earmarked 
the bad book, but you did more in promoting the good 
book. 

With the passing of time our Catholic people are be- 
coming distinctly good book readers, and the success of 
many recent fine Catholic books is explained by the fact 
that we have built a great body of American Catholic 
book readers. In this process and in this program you 
have made a very substantial contribution. After all, 














book reading must become a habit and men must find 
in reading intellectual and spiritual growth. Only Divine 
Providence will someday check the balance and in His 
infinite wisdom give you credit for the growth you have 
built into the lives of hundreds and thousands of Amer- 
ican Catholics. 


May the consolation of a good book be yours now that 
you are going into retirement, and may the joy of your 
new life in California be increased by good reading. 
Congratulations, John, and every holy wish for many 
years of happy Catholic book reading. 


Frank Bruce 
Publisher 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 


Catholic bookselling loses a unique figure as John Tully 
at last decides to have that leisure he has so long and so 
heroically been holding at arm’s length. He had already 
completed one career when he decided to embark upon 
another; and in the years most men devote to improving 
their golf handicap he created one of the great Catholic 
book ventures of the century. What he might have ac- 
complished if he had given his whole life to it, one can 
only imagine. It is one of my pleasanter memories that 
I helped him with the composition of his first pros- 
pectus—after which he took me off to confession. 


Frank J. SHEED 


President 
Sheed & Ward, Inc. 


Dan Herr, formerly vice president, has been elected 
president of the Thomas More Association to succeed 
Mr. Tully. Mr. Herr, who has been with the Associa- 
tion since 1948, will continue to act as manager. 


Jerome Dixon has been elected vice president and 
Harry O’Haire; treasurer of the Association. Members 
of the Board of Trustees, of which Mr. Tully is chair- 
man, are Dan Herr, Jerome Dixon, Harry O’Haire and 
Ernest Watts. John C. Drahos, assistant manager, has 
been elected secretary and will continue as assistant 
manager of the Association. 


Paul K. Cuneo, managing editor since 1949, has been 
appointed editor of Books on Trial. 
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Franciscan Herald Press 
1434 West 51st St. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


PASTORAL COMPANION 
by HONORATUS BONZELET, O.F.M. 


A practical book for the busy priest. It 
treats in a compact and concise form 
those subjects of Pastoral Theology and 
Canon Law which easily escape memory 
and cause doubts and perplexities in 
the sacred ministry. As far as possible 
all the latest decrees bearing on the 
topics treated have been embodied in 
the volume. $2.75 


PUSILLUM 


by ATHANASIUS BIERBAUM, O.F.M. 


A four volume set of brief meditations 
for the priest full of quotations from 
Scripture and the Fathers which give 
it a special value. The volume corre- 
sponds to the four parts of the Breviary. 
Soft cover. Ideal gift for a priest. 
$6.50 a set 


PRIMER OF PERFECTION 


by JAMES MEYER, O.F.M. 
This book treats of the fundamentals of 
the spiritual life in a way that is easily 
understood. It is intended for the be- 
ginner and for those whose daily occu- 
pation leaves little time for more in- 
tensive study. This “ABC of Christian 
Perfection” makes constant reference to 
“Everybody’s St. Francis” which gives 
it a special appeal. 

Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 


SOCIAL IDEALS OF 

ST. FRANCIS 

by JAMES MEYER, O.F.M. 

There is no denying that St. Francis had 
a tremendous influence on the course 
of human events. That influence is felt 
even today. Fr. James has shown how 
the principles that motivated the life of 
the Saint can be brought to bear on the 


present day problems that affect all 
of us. $2.75 








Satan: Most Gifted 
Of All God’s Creatures 


Gop, Man anp Satan, by Bernard J. 
Kelly, C.S.Sp. Newman. 102 pp. 
$2.00. 

Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


As long as he remains in the minds of 
men a comic-opera figure with a barbed 
tail, a ready pitchfork and a boiled-lob- 
ster complexion, Satan is not going to be 
taken seriously by anyone. The reality 
of such a being is rejected by educated, 
thinking people, and with the rejection 
of the ludicrous stereotype there follows 
the casting away of any serious belief in 
the real existence of a being who will 
answer to the name Satan, Lucifer, 
Devil, Beelzebub or Mephistopheles. 

In sober truth, there is a being who 
answers to these names. In sober truth, 
he is no comic-opera figure, for he is the 
most gifted of all the creatures in God’s 
creation, and he is the most vicious of 
all God’s creatures. He must be taken 
seriously, for he bears toward mankind 
an undying, active and effective hatred 
that would not be satiated even if all 
mankind were to fall with him into 
Hell. 

In this little book, written in prose of 
goodly culture and learning, Father 
Kelly makes no concession to lurid tales 
and hair-raising episodes of Satanic ex- 
ploits. His work, however, assumes a 
fearful clarity as Satan’s evil intellectual 
powers are unfolded in the telling of 
how Satan came to be what he is. Satan 
Cor Lucifer, The Light-bearer, as he was 
called in the beginning) had a mind of 
piercing keenness and a will of strength 
and scope surpassed only by God Him- 
self. Satan was to have been the highest 
point reached by the long range of na- 
ture. In him the purpose of creation was 
to have been in some way summed up 
and brought to realization. 

That is the being whom Father Kelly 
treats of, first as the Adversary of God, 
then as the Adversary of Men, in four 
chapters devoted to Satan and God, Sa- 
tan and Christ, Saten and the individ- 
ual man, and Satan and the world. That 
is the being who tempts the intelligent, 
the educated and the intellectual. far 
more than any realize, and with an effec- 
tiveness and vehemence that is entirely 
in keeping with Satan’s own appalling 
raison d'etre. 

And Father Kelly’s conclusion: Satan 
succeeds as he does mainly because 





Christians are wnat they are (page 86), 
Let those who are inclined to disparage 
Satan and his efforts read this book and 
find the measure of their adversary. 


Friend of the Poor 


Turoucu My Girt, by Theodore May- 
nard. Kenedy. 318 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Victoria, S.C. 


Modern times fashion modern saints. It 
has been the chosen apostolate of Theo- 
dore Maynard to devote a convert’s pen 
to drawing from the obscurity of annals 
and letters with a scholar’s precision, an 
artist's interpretation of the life and 
times of heroic but unknown witnesses 
of the faith. This time the versatile poet, 
critic, historian and biographer has un- 
earthed a modern counterpart of the 
Saint of Asissi, Mother Frances Schevier, 
foundress of the Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis. 

Though the author is a bit repetitious 
and gives undue emphasis to some non- 
essentials, he has recreated in this vivid 
and absorbing biography, life in the 
Rhineland and American Middle West. 
The transient nature of secular attempts 
to control the spiritual also emerges with 
welcome timeliness. Incidentally, the 
book is a gentle reminder to Americans 
in their hour of generosity to Europe 
that they are but paying interest on an 


old debt. 


A Hopeless Optimist’s 
Guide for Better Self 
Heap Over Heets, by Msgr. Maurice S. 

Sheehy. Farrar, Straus & Young. 178 

pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Rev. Edward Herr 
This “Guide for the Better Self,” says 
Monsignor Sheehy, is intended for peo- 
ple who are struggling to discover them- 
selves and God. That surely includes 
most of us! 


The former Navy chaplain—and the 
many autobiographical incidents will 
“make the Navy rise up to greet the 
reader on almost every page”—now heads 
the Department of Religious Education 
at Catholic University. His varied ca- 
reer, from an Iowa farm to sports edi- 
tor, football coach, Navy chaplain and 
teacher, provides many illustrations for 
his descriptions of the struggle between 
the “Better Self” and the “Baser Self.” 
Admiral Nimitz, Ernie Pyle and young 
Joe Kennedy are only a few of the noted 
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friends of whom he speaks. The reader 
will relish the personal incidents con- 
cerning these people—and this collection 
of personal essays by a “hopeless op- 
timist” is studded with them. Many 
truths learned years ago will strike one 
anew after reading this book. I have 
never before seen described that psy- 
chological fact which Monsignor Sheehy 
calls “emergency virtue”; his “jet-motored 
virtue” section is worth the price of the 
book alone. The final chapter “A Per- 
sonal Letter” on the value of religion to 
a man should be required reading for 
any Catholic young man. 

Yes, Head Over Heels is a good book 
and a clever book—in fact, a little too 
clever for comfortable reading. Aphor- 
isms make every page glitter with quota- 
ble quotes, but the choppy paragraphs 
make it difficult to follow any logical 
development. The result is that the 
reader has to struggle for the great 


wealth of the book. 


Theological Exposition 

Of Mystical Matters 

Tue Mysticat Evo.uTion IN THE De- 
VELOPMENT AND VITALITY OF THE 
Cuurcu (Vol. II), by John G. Arin- 
tero, O.P. Translated by Jordan 
Aumann, O.P. Herder. 518 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by E. G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


There is much to praise in this second 
volume of the saintly Arintero, true 
master of the spiritual life. The style is 
simple and clear, despite the vast erudi- 
tion and profound grasp of theological 
teaching. The book is well-balanced, 
cogently thought out and filled with 
much good sense. It is especially to be 
recommended to theological students 
and religious, but it is not beyond the 
grasp of earnest laity who are interested 
in correct theological exposition of mys- 
tical matters. We have reason to believe 
there are many such today. 

This reviewer appreciated especially 
the forthright position taken by the 
author in favor of the traditional doc- 
trine, that mysticism or the mystical life 
is not limited to the strange, the essen- 
tially exceptional or unique. “Even in its 
strictest signification or most character- 
istic state the mystical life is undoubt- 
edly nothing but the complete manifesta- 
tion of the Christian life or, rather, the 
development of the graces received in 
baptism.” 


Ocrozer, 1951 


The pages on the difference between 
supernatural and natural phenomena are 
of special importance in our time. The 
author lays down four rules or norms, 
the last of which is worth quoting: “The 
most notable difference is the great pru- 
dence and balance manifested by souls 
to whom God shows such favor, and 
above all the light, fervor, and salutary 
changes which, as a result of these fa- 
vors, they preserve all their lives. . . .” 


Then the writer proceeds to show the 
difference between the wounds of Christ 
given to favored persons supernaturally 
and those that could be produced nat- 
urally or artificially. Of the rapture ac- 
companied by bilocation he says “mod- 
ern science is able to produce similar 
effects but not in the same manner nor 
with the same results, and still less from 
the same causes.” “Since there is such 
a similarity [between natural and super- 
natural phenomenal, spiritual directors 
are obliged to proceed with great caution 
and not take for granted as divine, ap- 
paritions or visions from afar which cer- 
tain spiritual persons are frequently ac- 
customed to experience. These things 
may sometimes be the result of the psy- 
chological state in which these persons 
find themselves and they may sometimes 
be reduced to an unusual case of tele- 
pathy. Let them look rather, as the Lord 
commands, to the fruits of sanctity, and 
then they will be able to see whether the 
tree is human or divine.” 

The final chapters of the work which 
comprise the third part, The Mystical 
Evolution of the Entire Church, is of 
special interest to the student of the 
Mystical. Body.. Here we have a pro- 
found., understanding of the life of 
Christ in the Church, the mystery of 
solidarity and expiation among the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body, all illustrated 
in the lives of the servants of God. 

We can only hope that this splendid 
work will be widely read. 


City on the Mountain 

Lerrers TO FeLtLow-Curistians, by 
Rev. Frederick Houck. Society of St. 
Paul. 199 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.]. 


The Church, born of the Word and of 
the blood of Our. Lord, is the custodian 
and interpreter of the true religion. This 
is, we might say, the burden of the let- 
ters written by Father Houck. They 
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Yves de Montscheuil 


A book composed of a series of bril- 
liant essays on the Call to Catholic 
Action, the Christian Vocation, Chris- 
tian Asceticism, Christian Humanism, 
Art and Ethics, etc. FOR MEN OF 
ACTION develops the principles of 
action for the laity. To those engaged 
in any form of the lay apostolate, this 
is the first book to discuss specific 
problems of lay spirituality. 


Coming October 15. Cloth $3.00 
FIDES ALBUMS 


THE MASS is the first in a series of 
picture pamphlets dealing with vari- 
ous religious themes. Edited for mass 
distribution FIDES ALBUMS will be 
adapted for parish pamphlet racks, 
schools, organizations, convert inquiry, 
and study clubs. Special Rates for 
quantity on request. 15¢ 


At Your Book Store 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


325 Lincoln Way West South Bend 1, Ind. 
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~~ HE Encyclopedia of Religion is an up-to- 
date encyclopedia covering the field of 
religion in a comprehensive way. All entries 
are contributed by specially qualified men. 
Catholic doctrines are presented by Catholic 
scholars; historical movements and figures 
by historians; sociological concepts by so- 

This vol is a ‘must’ book for 
every college library and for the desk of 
every priest, professor, teacher.” 


—The Catholic Voice 


Subjects Include 
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History—Cults and Sects—Protestant 
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—Founders of Religions—Roman and 
Greek Catholicism—Ritual and Reli- 
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Etc. 900 Pages 
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Catholic Theology. and History 
bears the official imprimatur 
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ON KINDNESS, by Very Rev. 
J. Guibert, S.S. Pocket-sized vol- 
ume of meditations, analyzing the 
Christ-like virtue of kindness. En- 
livened with maxims, proverbs and 
stories, 172 pp., $1.25 


SPIRIT OF GRACE, by Mother 
Elizabeth Hart, R.C. Informal med- 
itations to strengthen and encour- 
age devotion to the Holy Spirit, 
86 pp., $1.25 


“WHOM MY SOUL LOVETH,” by 


Benedict Ballou, O.F.M. Holy Hour 


reflections and prayers, popularly 
and beautifully written, 316 pp., 
$2.00 


“SHOW ME THY FACE!” by Sil- 
vano’ Matulich, O.F.M. Retreat 
conferences of established value, 
equally adapted for private use, 
112 pp., $1.00 


THE EUCHARIST AND CHRIS- 


TIAN LIFE, translated by Most 


Rev. Aloysius J. Willinger, C.Ss.R. 
from the original work of Isidor 
Cardinal Goma. A revealing ex- 
ploration of the treasures of the 
Eucharistic mine. For priest, reli- 
gious or layman, 218 pp., $2.00. 


* 
Dept. 4-1463 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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handle contentious points in a forth- 
right, uncompromising yet not too con- 
troversial style. Any non-Catholic with 
an honest doubt might easily find in the 
letters the initial push toward truth. For 
our fellow Catholics, the reading would 
be an excellent dusting-off process. 

The falsity of non-Catholic tenets is 
laid bare. The old bogies are stripped of 
all pretentions until there is a nakedness 
that only truth can endure. The Catholic 
Church, a “moral miracle,” the City on 
the Mountain, is the stronghold of un- 
changeable truth. St. Paul says she is 
the “pillar and ground of truth.” 

The citadel of truth with a courage 
and strength that arises from the promise 
of “Behold I am with you all days” meets 
every onslaught and offers the consola- 
tions of Christianity to all men—the full 
and complete doctrine taught by Christ. 
The author has written well and says in 
the words of St. Cyprian, “He cannot 
have God for a Father who has not the 
Church for a mother.” 


Teaching of the Church 
On Visions and Revelations 
VISIONS AND REVELATIONS IN THE SPIr- 


ITuAL Lire, by Father Gabriel, O.D.C. 
Newman. 123 pp. $2.25. 
Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


This present work has as its purpose a 
restatement of traditional doctrine as re- 
gards the proper place of extraordinary 
phenomena in the spiritual life. While 
Father Gabriel has directed this work 
primarily for the benefit of those souls 
who experience such favors, his state- 
ment of principles and resolution of 
problems is such that the reading of this 
book will be of benefit to all who are 
intrigued by the extraordinary. 

A present tendency to identify sanc- 
tity with the extraordinary makes this 
study a must book of spirituality. The 
author has compressed within its 123 
pages a concise treatment of a very in- 
volved problem. Happily he has stated 
definitions, principles and conclusions in 
such wise that the traditional teaching 
of the Church stands out beyond ques- 
tion or controversy. 

The first problem considered by Fa- 
ther Gabriel is the relation of these 
visions, etc., to the spiritual life. This 
problem is resolved in the light of the 
doctrine that the spiritual life essentially 
consists of union with God in charity. 
Through a development of this teaching, 





Father Gabriel establishes the cardinal 
point of this book, namely that visions 
are neither essential nor integral parts 
of the life of grace. They do not, there 
fore, pertain to the normal development 
of the spiritual life though they are 
often granted to favored souls. 

The second problem studied by the 
author is the conduct of the soul so fa 
vored. This problem is solved in the 
light of the above principle. Three prin- 
cipal conclusions are advanced by way 
of solution. First, the primary concem 
of the soul must remain progress in 
union with God in charity. Second, it is 
not necessary, though it is helpful, that 
the nature of the vision or revelation be 
known. Third, the attitude adopted to- 
ward the phenomena must be one of reli- 
gious detachment. These three conclu- 
sions are designed to safeguard the soul 





from the grave danger of being deflected 
from union with God, and to ground 
the soul in dependence upon the the 
ological virtues as necessary means of 
perfection. 


The study of these two problems with 
their respective. conclusions are prefaced 
by an excellent analysis of the teaching 


of St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross 


on this matter. 


Dictionary 

A Caruotic Dictionary, by William 
Addis, Thomas Arnold, T. B. Scan 
nell and revisions by P. B. Hallett 
Herder. 843 pp. $8.50. 


This fifteenth edition of a standard ref 
erence book first published in 1883 has 
been revised by the late Msgr. P. B. 
Hallett. The material presented in the 
dictionary is mainly concerned with 
doctrines, disciplines, rites, ceremonies, 
councils and religious orders of the 


Church. 
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by ROGER CAPEL 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


August, 1951 


HAD OCCASION to remark last year at 
I about this time that the end of sum- 
mer is a period of peace for reviewers. 
Not many books of outstanding interest 
are appearing over here just now and 
until the autumn season begins—any- 
time after September Ist—the publish- 
ing world will remain quiet. In these 
letters I have tried to tell readers of BOT 
of books published on this side of the 
Atlantic which are significant for one 
reason or another and have sometimes 
chosen for mention works that may have 
seemed to have little appeal for readers 
in the U.S.A. It will be found, generally 
speaking, that such books have been 
chosen because I felt that they reflected 
a certain phase of life over here which 
would help to portray the thinking, the 
hopes, the inspiration or even the dan- 
gers to English Catholics and serve to 
make them known to their brethren 
across the water. In the same way, and 
for the same reason, I welcome the op- 
portunity to read similar books from the 
U.S.A. Apart from the universal aspect 
of a Catholic culture it has also legiti- 
mate local forms of expression and the 
British, American, the Irish modes of it 
have all something to give each other, 
unless we are to live in watertight com- 
partments, cut off from our fellows who, 
in more senses than one, speak the same 
language. 

I make no bones, therefore, for giv- 
ing extended notice to a book which has 
recently appeared dealing with a very 
local matter—the history of a house and 
the family that made its own name (and 
that of the house) a famous one in the 
annals of this land. Stonor by Dom Ju- 
lian Stonor CR. H. Johns, 46 Commer- 
cial Street, Newport, Mon.) is a remark- 
able book in many ways. It traces the 
history of the place called Stonor in the 
Chilterns as it is seen against the back- 
ground of English history going back to 
Roman times and continuing the story 
down to the present day. It is a remark- 
able document because it tells a story 
that is surely unequalled in this coun- 
try, and tells it with a wealth of learn- 
ing and research which sits lightly on 
its author, so very lightly, in fact, that 
the narrative is extremely readable 
throughout. I am not historian enough 
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to go guarantor for all his conclusions, 
but that he should consider them 
warranted, on what, to an amateur, 
seems excellent evidence, is amazing 
enough. Dom Stonor traces the history 
of his family from before the conquest 
by the Normans (going back to pre- 
Saxon days) and in the story that 
emerges we find this English county 
family allied with all the great names in 
the land, almost continuously part of its 
history. In many ways you get a picture 
all the time of typical men and women 
who made this country. (In passing it 
is worth mentioning that the Stonor Let- 
ters and Papers, 1290-1483, edited in the 
Camden Society series, is a far more in- 
teresting collection than the now rather 
hackneyed Paston Letters). 

All that is enough to make a sufh- 
ciently attractive book. Interest is added, 
however, by the fact that all down the 
centuries Mass has been said at Stonor— 
never once was the chapel out of use 
during the times of persecution and so 
it has continued to this day. Catholic 
culture is built round hearth and altar 
and this picture of the two in intimate 
conjunction provides, I believe, a better 
approach to English history than the 
usual textbook. It is a finely produced 
volume with twenty plates and running 
to four hundred pages in length. 


I CANNOT say that I was agreeably im- 
pressed with Jan Olav Smit’s Pope 
Pius XII adapted into English by James 
H. Vanderveldt. Catholics hardly need 
another book of this sort, and since the 
biographer is, apparently, a personal 
friend of His Holiness, one might have 
hoped for a more balanced book. ‘The 
biographical details are all accuratelv 
there, there is a useful account of the 
activities of the Holy See during the 
course of the war, when, on the merely 
human level even its work for peace 
and the alleviation of human suffering 
aroused the admiration of the world. 
But a book like this to carry weight 
should come from outside; as it is non- 
Catholics will merely write it off as of 
no value and Catholics, as I said, hardly 
require another in this vein. 

The other book that I have room 
to mention will appeal to the serious 
student rather than to the general 


reader. But I don’t mean that as a warn- 
ing to the general reader to keep off. 
It is merely an acknowledgment of a 
state of affairs that I regret. I have seen 
lists, in British and U.S.A. periodicals, 
after which, at the end of a string of 
titles that can only be described as a 
very mixed bag of pious Catholic “litera- 
ture,” comes the heading “recommended 
for priests”; there follows one or two 
titles of worthwhile books, not of tech- 
nical theology but of interesting writing 
about matters which should inform (and 
entertain) intelligent Catholics. Why is 
it that a man or woman who earns a 
living by doing work that requires a 
high degree of intelligence is expected 
to possess the religious outlook and men- 
tality of a rather dumb teenager? It is 
possible to be childlike in our simplicity 
without being childish at all. I am not 
attempting to apportion blame for this 
but merely make the observation. 


All that preamble brings me to men- 
tion of a new book edited by David 
Knowles, The Monastic Constitutions of 
Lanfranc (Nelson). Knowles is an ex- 
pert in monastic history and professor at 
Cambridge University. This book will 
be read, I am sure, by the expert his- 
torians and professors of Church history; 
it ought to be read, of course, by all 
those whose views of medieval monastic- 
ism are coloured largely by the nonsense 
written by many Catholic protagonists 
whose roots seem firmly fixed in the 
romanticism of the nineteenth century. 
Here we have the prescriptions of a re- 
former, written soon after the Norman 
conquest, regulating the liturgical ob- 
servances of Holy Week and the other 
great festivals of the Church’s year to- 
gether with a host of domestic détails. 
The middle ages were not all glamour 
and stained glass windows (were they 
indeed at all?) and life then seems’ to 
have been no less stern than it was to- 
day. These constitutions give a truer and 
more authentic picture than any amount 
of description. Read in conjunction with 
Knowles’s two large volumes, already 
recommended in this correspondence, 
there emerges an extraordinary enthrall- 
ing story of the great agent for civiliza- 
tion that was medieval monasticism. But 
it is very different from ‘some of the 
romantic stuff I have read about it. 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 





Senator Kefauver’s 

Report on Crime 

Crime in America, by Estes Kefauver. 
Doubleday. 333 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Vincent J]. Giese 


The first reaction to Senator Kefauver’s 
story of the recent Senate Crime Inves- 
tigation is one of shock at the formidable 
scope of organized crime and political 
corruption in the United States. The 
reader is outraged at the deterioration of 
public morality uncovered. 

Reactions of shock have too much 
emotional content, however, to be satis- 
factory, especially in a society where the 
public conscience is not too sensitive. 
Emotions have short legs. Although 
Senator Kefauver has performed a valu- 
able service, he and his trained inves- 
tigators have not solved the problem of 
the fellowship of organized crime, pol- 
itics and legitimate business in the 
United States. 

While shocked, the sensitive con- 
science is not surprised by the findings 
revealed in this expose. It sees the out- 
ward manifestations of public immoral- 
ity as just another sign of the secularist 
drift in Amerca, as just another block 
in the pattern of moral laxity fostered 
by the breakdown of family and political 
life, and the entire misplaced emphasis 
in our society on “quick dollars.” In a 
society where legitimate business can be 
a respectable, untouchable front, where 
political connections can be levers for 
power, and where clever attorneys can 
out-maneuver governmental agencies, we 
should not be surprised when organized 
crime flourishes. It all fits together. 

The stench which the Senate Crime 
Committee uncovered in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Miami, Tampa, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis and elsewhere in- 
dicates cancerous wounds in the eco- 
nomic and political structures of the 
United States where wide-scale under- 
handed operations have a favorable cli- 
mate in which to breathe. The problem 
of organized crime is one we must at- 
tack in the home, in the school, in the 
church, at the polls. Our laws will never 
be much more than a reflection of our 
national moral fibre; nor will our law 
enforcement agencies. 
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Controversial Questions 
Concerning Democracy 
PuitosopHy OF Democratic GovERN- 


MENT, by Yves Simon. University of 
Chicago Press. 324 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


It is a characteristic of Catholic thought 
that it seeks and often strikes the just 
middle between opposed and one-sided 
views—not by way of compromise, but 
by way of synthesis. This is rendered 
possible by the solidity and integration 
of the underlying last principles from 
which flow the ideas concerning the 
most divergent fields of experience and 
thought. Because here one finds a com- 
mon basis for metapysics and ethics, for 
speculation and practice, this philosophy 
is particularly suitable to bring order into 
the confusion reigning in the field of 
political theory. 


The present volume illustrates in an 
eminent manner the superiority of this 
philosophy. The author, formerly of the 
University of Notre Dame, now of the 
University of Chicago, surveys and clar- 
ifies in a readable manner some of the 
controversial and obscure questions con- 
cerning the nature of democracy, its the- 
ory and practice. The book is the second 
in the series edited by the Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation, whose chairman, 
]. G. Kerwin, has written the very fine 
introduction. 


Professor Simon has divided his sub- 





Yves Simon: Pertinent remarks on 
concrete and actual problems 





ject matter into five chapters: General 
Theory of Government, Democratic 
Freedom, Sovereignty in Democracy, 
Democratic Equality, and Democra 
and Technology. Although dealing 
mostly with questions of theory, he has 
some pertinent remarks to make on very 
concrete and actual problems. Especially 
the last two chapters are rich in such 
contributions. 

The author's comments on “demo- 
cratic equality” deserve attention. They 
are eminently suitable to destroy certain 
erroneous conceptions which, ostensibly 
deriving from democratic principles, are 
in truth incompatible with them. He 
shows that a “philosophy of universal- 
ity,” such as that of St. Thomas, fur- 
nishes a reliable foundation for the ideas 
of the brotherhood of men, of natural 
rights and of equal justice, whereas none 
of these ideas can be justified within the 
framework of a nominalistic philosophy. 

The analysis of rural life and the role 
it played and plays in the structure of 
American democracy is of particular in- 
terest. But to single out one or the other 
idea for special comment would be un- 
fair to the whole work, which deserves 
to be studied carefully by all those who 
feel that the democratic way of life must 
be grounded on evident principles. 

Although the author does not stress 
this point, it is clear that his work also 
refutes the notion of an inevitable con- 
flict between Catholic principles and 
those of democracy. Quite to the con- 
trary, it becomes evident that the former 
supply the very foundations on which 
the latter rest. 

Doctor Simon has rendered a great 
service both to the student of political 
philosophy and to the defender of 
democracy. 


What Is the U.S.A. 


U.S.A.: THe PERMANENT REVOLUTION, 
by the editors of Fortune with the 
collaboration of Russell W. Daven- 
port. Prentice-Hall. 267 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Doris Duffy Boyle 


What does America mean? What are her 
goals? Is the United States trying to ex- 
port the American way? What is that 
way? These are some of the questions 
raised by the authors in this work, orig- 
inally published as the February, 195], 
issue of Fortune magazine. Their at 
swers make stimulating reading. 


To clarify for the world “the muscle, 
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the mind and the soul of the United 
States,” the editors of Fortune delve into 
American political theory under three 
headings: The Way of Life, the Propo- 
sition, and the System. They subject that 
much abused term “the American Way” 
to minute analysis; and they find in- 
numerable American ways with unity in 
diversity and emphasis on the concept 
of the inviolability of the human indi- 
vidual. The essence of the proposition 
of Americanism, they conclude, stems 
from the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. All men are equal 
in the inalienable natural rights con- 
ferred upon them by God. The basic 
principles of the American system, the 
editors consider to be liberty, equality 
and constitutionalism.~ 


The second part of this volume exam- 
ines the application of the proposition to 
the economic system, politics, labor and 
the local community. Here one some- 
times gets the impression that tendencies 
are accomplished facts; these tendencies, 
however, are part of the permanent rev- 
olution. 


Life’s Essential Goodness 
Independent of Accident 


LiserTIES OF THE Munp, by Charles 
Morgan. Macmillan. 252 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Olga Peterson 


“All which thy child’s mistake fancies as 
lost, I have stored for thee at Home.” 
Home itself, though lost by many if not 
most of the world’s children, can also be 
found again, Charles Morgan believes. 
It is not to be found, however, in peace 
treaties or social betterment or universal 
education. It will be found by men who 
have seen their “perilous instant as a 
particle in the flow of time,” as also in 
the flow of eternity. 


There is in life a present and essen- 
tial goodness which is in itself independ- 
ent of the accidents of fortune. Whether 
or not men see this goodness depends on 
a perspective which takes into account 
the corridors leading backward into his- 
tory and forward to God. Although this 
teviewer does not remember that God is 
mentioned explicitly in these essays, His 
Position as the ultimate end is implicit 
throughout the book. 

When comparing our present era to 
the Dark Ages, Morgan points out that 
throughout those grim centuries there 
was no despair as we know it today, be- 
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Charles Morgan: Guard the individual 


cause “the saving grace of Christianity” 
gave human effort a different signifi- 
cance. Today, common humanity is 
based on the fact that men have bodies 
and votes. When political systems fail 
or social conditions deteriorate, as they 
have in the past 100 years, the bond of 
common humanity snaps, because qual- 
ities essential to it are attacked and de- 
stroyed. In the Middle Ages the essen- 
tials of common humanity were spiritual 
brotherhood and the soul, bonds against 
which the accidents of time had no 
effect. 


Morgan believes that the past 50 years 
have witnessed a steady movement to- 
ward barbarism. In Liberties of the Mind 
he analyzes the materialistic trends 
which will inevitably destroy the human 
spirit, and the elements of our culture 
which must be preserved because in 
them lie our only hope of intellectual 
and spiritual survival. In the essay which 
he calls “The Liberty to Mind One’s 
Own Business” these elements receive a 
personal application. Here he discusses 
the necessity of guarding the individual 
against “the busybodies of the earth, the 
Gualeiters of the village pump who, 
bored by the emptiness of their own 
inner rooms, must forever be knocking 
at other men’s doors.” 


The artist, the philosopher and the 
teacher are the saviors of civilization. 
Jacques Maritain is the only contem- 
porary philosopher extensively quoted or 
considered, and one essay is devoted to 
an anlysis of Raissa Maritain’s We Have 
Been Friends Together, perhaps because 


it illustrates man’s quest for the “inner 
room.” 

The first essay states the author’s rea- 
son for assembling this fine collection of 
articles and lectures. The responses of 
Cardinal Mindszenty on the witness 
stand are to him a terrible example of 
what may happen to the liberties of the 
mind if the world’s evil men develop a 
science of thought control enabling them 
to seize and re-make personality. Because 
the essays combine a thoughtful exam- 
ination of universal values with beauty 
of style the book has more than passing 
value. 


Who Is the Enemy 
In the Cold War? 


Cracks IN THE KrEMLIN WALL, by Ed- 
ward A. Crankshaw. Viking. 279 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Martin M. McLaughlin 
In what is probably the worst titled book 
of the year, Edward Crankshaw, the 
London Observer's specialist on Russian 
and Soviet affairs, sets out to answer the 
questions, who is the enemy in the Cold 
War, and why? He rejects and deplores 
the facile identification of communism 
with the Russian people and maintains 
in his introductory chapter that “there is 
only one group of people in the world 
today which is actively and deliberately, 
and for whatever reason, committed to 
the downfall of our society: the group 
of Russians who form the government of 
the Soviet Union.” 

The bulk of this small volume is de- 
voted to an analysis of their activity and 
the reasons for it. In summary, four ma- 
jor points emerge as Crankshaw’s thesis: 

1. The brutal Bolshevik rule is “nat- 
ural” for Russia. His psychological study 
produces the picture of the Russian as 
an absolutist and lover of freedom who 
would rather submit externally to force 
and police rule than compromise a posi- 
tion held intellectually and emotionally, 
For those oppressed this results in grum- 
bling and suffering, but not revolution; 
for those in power it moves toward ex- 
pansionism but not war. Shooting war is 
a last resort, desired by no one in the 
Kremlin or out, but not shrunk from if 
the odds are good. 

2. Present-day Russia evidences the 
betrayal of a dream, but the betrayal did 
not come with Stalin; the “adaptation” 
of the Marxian “vision” to the realities 
of politics was made more or less con- 
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sciously by Lenin, who probably did 
not see where it would end. Although 
the author is clearly sympathetic toward 
the Russian people and this dream, he 
regards the Soviet system as historically 
linked with Czarist imperialism. 

3.. There is no master-plan (a la Mein 
Kampf) for the Russian conquest of the 
world. World communism is, of course, 
the goal, but the only plan is the kind 
of campaign an expert chess player 
wages. Thus the entire Cold War— 
Cominform, Molotov Plan, Stockholm 
Petition, pressure in Iran, the Balkans, 
Korea, etc.—is Stalin’s deliberate _re- 
sponse to the threat he felt the Marshall 
Plan (an unexpected development to 
him) posed for his regime. 

4. The enemy is human and fallible. 
Stalin and Company have committed 
egregious errors, the consequence of 
which they can escape only through con- 
tinued blundering by the Western Pow- 
ers, mainly the United States. One of 
our chief weaknesses, Crankshaw, 
thinks, is the tendency to attribute a 
kind of superhuman, Machiavellian po- 
litical- wisdom to Stalin. 

As a conclusion the author lists six 
Kremlin assets: Western hatred of war, 
Communist progress in Asia, disciplined 
fifth columns in the West, the Soviet 
army as a striking force, the endurance 
and ignorance of the Russian people, 
and the Kremlin’s complete unscrupul- 
ousness. Only the last factor, he be- 
lieves, is under the complete control of 
the Russian leaders. 


Crankshaw is not doctrinaire, not pro- 
Soviet, not violently anti-Communist; he 
is objective, detached, analytic, sym- 
pathetic. One certainly need not agree 
with everything he says. But at a time 
when courage, calmness and prudence 
are commodities in very short supply 
among our political leaders, this book 
puts in a welcome appearance. 


Luncheon in Moscow 

Inviration To Moscow, by Z. Stypul- 
kowski. Thames & Hudson. 360 pp. 
$3.50. 


Zbigniew Stypulkowski, a Polish Cath- 
olic, was one of the members of the Po- 
lish underground government invited to 
a luncheon in Moscow in order to dis- 
cuss relations between Poland and Rus- 
sia. All members of the-party were, on 
arrival, imprisoned and all but Stypul- 
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kowski “confessed” to whatever was re- 
quired of them. 

Part of Invitation to Moscow gives a 
vivid picture of the 141 brutal interroga- 
tions to which the author was subjected 
before the Reds gave up hope of getting 
him to confess. As far as we know, he 
is one of the very few men who have 
withstood the Soviet’s psychological tor- 
ture. One of his chief weapons in the 
fight was prayer. 

Another part of the book gives the 
author’s experiences in fighting against 
the German invaders of Poland. The 
heroism of the Polish people in their 
fight against an overwhelming force, and 
their refusal to give up after their coun- 
try was overrun, is a story that holds 
hope for the future of the people of 
Europe in their fight against the new 
aggression. 


Elementary Facts 

Of Contemporary Life 

Torat Empire, by Edmund A. Walsh, 
S.J. Bruce. 293 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


“It required nearly two years of residence 
in Soviet territory to recognize the deep 
gulf which separated the Christianity of 
the West from the new religion of de- 
nial. . . .” This was true in the case of 
the cultured possessor of so discerning 
and unprejudiced a mind as Father 
Walsh’s. He was a witness to the trial, 
and almost of the martyrdom, of Rus- 
sian prelates before he understood. We 
need not wonder that others have been 
slow to credit the existence of a com- 
plete moral nihilism. One of commu- 
nism’s greatest assets has been the re- 
fusal of decent people to believe there 
could be anything so vile. So today it 
menaces everything in the world, reli- 
gion, liberty, honor, life and its every 
decency. In effect it hopes to destroy 
man himself by using present human- 
kind as a step in the evolution of an in- 
tellectual creature of another substance. 
All of which is in harmony not only 
with integral materialism but with the 
inner logic of communism itself, for 
man is the highest visible work of Crea- 
tive God, the God communism denies 
and hates so intensely that Lenin, a 
Hegelian, could write “swine” in the 
margin of the master’s text when he 
admitted the possibility of His Being. 
If you have lived in America, and are 
neither a hermit nor deaf, you have 





heard communism refuted by such argy. 
ments as that the American working 
man has a refrigerator while the Rus. 
sian is lucky to get an occasional piece 
of ice. True, but irrelevant. “Until the 
average American’s dislike of anything 
savoring of philosophic discipline be ex. 
orcised . . .” he will be “. . . slow to un- 
derstand the most important thing for 
him in the world today.” He must under. 
stand philosophy to understand what 
logic can do with one false premise. 


As a step in the right direction Father 
Walsh’s book has value, not its least be- 
ing an ability to lead a reader by easy 
and agreeable stages to a knowledge of 
the elementary facts of contemporary 
life. One closes it with the feeling that 
its appeal for clear thought and sound 
philosophy has been written not in ink 
alone, but in the blood of martyrs whom 
it was Father Walsh’s privilege to know 
and from whom he derived his first ter- 
rible lessons in the full meaning of com- 
munism. 


Ideas Without Commitments 

DoMINATIONS AND Powers, by George 
Santayana. Scribners. 481 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


“A man cannot sit above the clouds and 
have no prejudices” says Santayana; and 
then from the other wordly heights of 
the Convent of the Little Company of 
Mary in Rome where he has lived for 
the past nine years, he pontificates like 
a philosopher king on the problems of 
our age. 


This Summa Politica of Santayana’s 
mind has charm and wit and, in places, 
is beautifully, even poetically written. 
He suggests rather than explains and 
whereas his ideas are multitudinous his 
commitments are few. In a word, he is 
too much the disinterested spectator. His 
strictures on liberalism, democracy and 
self government, for example, are too 
offhand. Although he observed Italy at 
close quarters during the fascist era the 
word fascism is not once used in the 
book. 

The writing is discursive—necessarily 


so in 115 chapters, each one a closely 
packed essay. In places the book is dif 


ficult and complex although filled with 


nuggets of wise obiter dicta. These te 
flections on liberty, society and gover 
ment prove Santayana to be worth read: 
ing if not always worth following. 
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Unexpected Caller 











Dance oF Deatu, 50 drawings and 
captions by Jean Charlot. Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 


To claim that the reader Cor viewer) 
will find himself chuckling more of- 
ten than not as he leafs through this 
book of 50 superbly done drawings of 
Death coming to various people may 
seem improbable to the modern. 
That, nevertheless, will be the case. 
If it is not, this reviewer respectfully 
suggests that those who are not 
amused either re-hone their sense of 
humor or re-examine their ideas about 


death. 
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Traveller: Hurry! Hurry! We’re late! 














Most picture books or books of car- 
toons do not bear more than one or 
at most two perusals. Jean Charlot’s 
simple, forceful and expressive draw- 
ings grow more meaningful with each 
re-examination—just as any other 
work of art does. 

The Dance of Death was a com- 
mon subject for artists during the 
Middle Ages. With the coming of 
the Renaissance, and the gradual em- 
phasis on the material rather than the 
spiritual, the subject became a bit too 
grisly for polite society. A few roman- 
tic artists of the nineteenth century 


Death: Don’t strain yourself. You're in. 


dabbled with the subject, just as some 











people today attend church once each 
year on Easter Sunday morning, be- 
cause they are attracted by the color 
but not the meaning. Perhaps it is 
one sign of the start of a new age 
when a contemporary artist, using a 
modern idiom, once again turns to 
this traditional Christian subject. 
The “surprise ending” which Char- 
lot contributes to the subject is one 
that was not needed in former times: 
it was implicit in the subject itself. 
Today, without it, the entire series 
of drawings might be misunderstood. 


P.K.C. 








H.M.S. Amethyst 


YanctsE INcipeNT, by Lawrence Earl. 

Knopf. 240 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
At 9:20 on the morning of April 20, 
1949, His Majesty’s Ship Amethyst was 
moving up the Yangtse peacefully and 
peaceably. An armistice was supposedly 
in effect between the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army and the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, staring at each other across the 
ever-shifting river. What began at that 
moment became known to the world as 
the “Yangtse Incident of 1949.” But 
what happened was quite a bit more 
than an incident to the 183 men aboard 
the little grey frigate. 

Without warning and without appar- 
ent reason, the heavy north-shore 
Communist battery near San-chiag-ying 
opened fire on the Royal Navy’s ship. 
The accurate Communist gunners stag- 
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gered the Amethyst with 53 hits. Twen- 
tv-three British were left dead or dying. 
Thirty-one were injured. After only 15 
minutes the frigate ran aground in the 
soft mud of Rose Island. 


Why did the Communists attack the 
Amethyst? Was it merely a mistake? 
Was it a deliberate insult to the British? 
To this day no clear answer has been 
found. Perhaps the strangest question is 
this: why was the Amethyst held pris- 
oner during the steaming months of 
May, June and July? 

The 101 days of Amethyst’s captivity 
are a tale of hope, fear, tension and de- 
spair. This “incident” was a unique epi- 
sode of naval history. 

Lawrence Earl has faithfully pre- 
sented the uncolored facts of this naval 
action in his truly gripping and unfor- 
gettable report, gleaned from the sur- 
vivors of Amethyst’s torment. 


As ever and always, the unchanging 
Communist technique of the big lie and 
tortuous propaganda surrounds the al- 
most endless conferences between the 
Communist colonel and Amethyst’s cap- 
tain in negotiating — unsuccessfully —a 
safe-conduct for the ship’s rejoining the 
fleet. 


Combatting Disloyalty 


Tue Battie Acarinst Distoyatty, by 
Nathaniel Weyl. Crowell. 378 pp. 
$3.75. 

Reviewed by Ferdinand Hermens 
This is an able and impartial discussion 
of a problem which troubles the minds 
of all of us today. Mr. Weyl examines 
the subject of disloyalty throughout 
American history, and sketches the meas- 
ures taken against it. He emphasizes that 
the American assertion of fundamental 
rights was made in a time of crisis, and 
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that to grant those rights was as difhicult 
then as it is to respect them now. 

The author’s sympathies lie through- 
out on the side of freedom. Yet, he is 
aware of the unprecedented menace con- 
tained in modern totalitarianism, and he 
feels that the Constitution leaves the 
way open for guarding against it. The 
background of recent controversies in 
these fields is sketched in some detail. 
The reader will be particularly inter- 
ested in the discussion of a number of 
topics, to begin with the Amerasia case, 
where Weyl finds that while the espion- 
age which it implies was serious, the 
authorities acted with due regard to legal 
difficulties and the national interest 
when they “pulled their punches” in the 
prosecution. In this case as in others, 
Weyl defends the FBI against its critics. 

The Lattimore case is taken up with 
considerable acumen. Weyl holds that 
the emphasis should have been placed 
upon the criticism of misguided policies 
rather than upon the charge of treason. 
His discussion of Lattimore’s views re- 
veals a special mastery of that applica- 
tion of a critical mind which constitutes 
the essence of propaganda analysis. Had 
Lattimore’s writings been subjected to 
this same critical test originally, they 
could not have had much influence. The 
chapter on the Soviet atom spies is 
equally discerning, as is the analysis of 
Congressional committees of investiga- 
tion, of the trial of the Communist lead- 
ers, and of the McCarran Law. 

The reader may disagree with the 
author in regard to details of our con- 
temporary as well as our more remote 
national history. Still, on the whole, he 
will feel that Weyl has struck a balance 
between liberty and authority well. 


Theoretical Study of 
Corporative Society 
Tue Corporative State, by Joaquin 

Aspiazu, S.J. Translated by William 

Bresnahan, O.S.B. Herder. 263 pp. 

$4.00. 

Reviewed by Doris Duffy Boyle 
The translation of. this work of a com- 
petent European scholar is a welcome 
addition to the growing literature on 
Catholic social principles. It is valuable 
to the American reader for its historical 
perspective and for its presentation of 
European thought on this important sub- 
ject. 

Quadragesimo -Anno holds out two 
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types of activity needed for the recon- 
struction of the social order: the cor- 
rection of morals and the reform of 
institutions. Pope Pius XI called par- 
ticularly for the reform of three institu- 
tions: the state, the conflicting classes of 
employers and employees, and the eco- 
nomics of unlimited competition and 
economic dictatorship. 

Following this prescription, Father 
Azpiazu’s book, a highly theoretical one, 
is divided into three parts: the corpora- 
tive society, corporative economy, and 
the corporative state. 

His treatment is of interest to Ameri- 
can students of Quadragesimo Anno who 
are attempting to implement its recom- 
mendations. 

The road toward the corporative sys- 
tem is a slow one. It is one which sev- 
eral European countries have already 
taken and on which additional ones are 
treading. Although corporativism is in 
some minds associated with dictatorship, 
are the two necessarily connected? A 
wealth of scholarship answers this ques- 
tion in the negative. 

Certain tendencies in the American 
economy are towards the corporative 
idea. It is well for us to know the road 
we are traveling. Father Azpiazu’s book 
is a helpful guide. 


Diplomat’s Report 
Of New Jewish State 
My Mission 1n Israzt, by James G. 

McDonald. Simon & Schuster. 303 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Ambrose, B.V.M. 
“This is a personal book; a personal re- 
port on my experiences and impressions 
during more than two years as the first 
U.S. Ambasador to the new state of 
Israel,” writes James A. McDonald in 
My Mission in Israel. Such it is—a vivid, 
rich, intimately exciting record of his- 
tory in the new ancient land of Pales- 
tine. This report of diplomatic triumphs 
and failures, crises and counter-crises, 
problems and solutions, is told against 








the background of a country rich in his 
torical and biblical tradition, and of q 
people endowed with burning faith and 
religious conviction. 


Drawing heavily upon his personal 
diary and private letters and upon diplo- 
matic directive memoranda, Mr. Me- 
Donald acknowledges, at the outset, his 
sympathy and interest in the Jewish peo- 
ple. Notwithstanding, throughout the 
report he makes honest effort to be ob- 
jective, impartial and fair in appraising 
men and events. The narrative falls into 
three sections under the captions: Book 
I, Bombs to Ballots; Book II, The Fabric 
Holds; Book III, The New State. A 
panoramic view of the Jewish state of 
Israel and its relations with the nations 
of the world from 1948 to 1951 is pre- 
sented. 


With direct “un-sacrosanct” frankness 
the author introduces his readers to many 
and vital living personalities of the day: 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII; Ernest 
Bevin; Dr. Chaim Weizmann, first 
President of the Council of the Provi- 
sional Government of the new state; 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion; Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, acting U.N. mediator after the 
death of Count Bernadotte; the Russian 
communist and minister to Israel, Pavel 
I. Yershof and others. With equal frank- 
ness, he reveals the vacillating policy 
and embarrassing tensions between the 
White House and the Department of 
State on the Palestinian issue; the treach- 
ery and factors involved in the tragic 
assassination of the U.N. mediator, 
Count Folke Bernadotte; the burning 
question of the internationalization of 
Jerusalem; the shifting rivalries and plots 
of Arab and Jewish terrorist groups; the 
curious intrigues of Arab leaders and 
chieftains; the treacherous connivings of 
power politics in the Near East. 

The tenseness of the narrative is re 
lieved in places by homey ambassadorial 
situations wittily presented or is em 
hanced, time and again, by international 
crises which carried in their wake per- 
sonal danger. In all situations, Mr. Me- 
Donald shares with his reader the excite- 
ment of secret mid-night journeys and 
conferences; the pressing responsibility 
of action in critical “incidents”; the 
anxiety concerning delicate diplomatic 
decisions. By such means he creates at 
atmosphere of interest and intimacy. 

My Mission in Israel is rewardingly 
informative. 
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Balanced Judgments 

Of Modern Literature 

Lrrerany Frontiers, by J. Donald 
Adams. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 175 
pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson Logal 


J. Donald Adams, the discriminating 
former editor of the Sunday Book Re- 
view section of the New York Times, 
believes that “there is something about 
a man alone with a book . . . which sets 
that experience apart from all other con- 
veyances of information.” To him, “the 
written word is the most powerful, the 
most far-reaching, the most capable of 
multiplication and renewal” of all the 
means of communication. 

The readers of Literary Frontiers will 
be inclined to agree with the author who 
illustrates his own principles and pre- 
serves an essential sanity and balanced 
judgment in his study of the chaotic 
field of modern literature. 

Adams suggests possible and untreated 
themes for the fiction of the future; he 
defines the essence of literature as “the 
wonder of the world”; he deflates many 
of the big names of today; he criticizes 
the prostitution of words in the hands of 
bureaucrats; he evaluates the credits and 
debits of modern journalism; he de- 
mands responsibility and courage in 
writers; he condemns the inroads of 
both the totalitarian state and the mere- 
tricious commercialism of private enter- 
prize which hamper good writing; and 
he deflates the myth of the sewer school 
of American realism. A sound appraisal 
of the role of women in writing and 
short sketches on Daniel Boone, Indian 
Song, Boswell and the excessive sub- 
jectivism of modern poetry round out 
his thought-provoking critique. 

The critical sanity displayed in this 
book is necessary if we are to avoid an- 
other lost generation worshipping at the 
shrine of the naked and the dead. 
Writers equipped with a camera but not 
a divining rod are the curse of modern 
fiction. Men like J. Donald Adams and 
Faulkner may inspire them to approach 
their work with a human point of view 
in mind. 

Literary Frontiers is exquisitely writ- 
ten, always illuminating and thoroughly 
enjoyable. The author’s viewpoint may 
earn sarcasm from the school of “The 
New Criticism,” but the book will re- 
main a contribution to the field of 
healthy criticism. 
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Deep and Convincing 
Love of the Outdoors 


SINGING IN THE Morninc AND OTHER 
Essays Asout Marrtua’s VINEYARD, 
by Henry Beetle Hough. Simon & 
Schuster. 242 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


Like the fragile wild flowers many of his 
pastoral essays celebrate, Henry Beetle 
Hough’s pieces lose some of their orig- 
inal delicate beauty when pressed in the 
pages of a book. 

Apparently, these brief essays orig- 
inally brightened the pages of Hough’s 
country newspaper, dots of color in the 
thicket of barn fires, church picnics, wed- 
dings and other country town doings. 

As it is, much of their elegance re- 
mains and the reader tastes the real fla- 
vor of the New England countryside and 
its graceful life. 

His style is slow-paced, but it has an 
eloquence that makes his deep love of 
the outdoors convincing and contagious. 

The essays should be read a few at a 
time, preferably on the eve of a holiday. 
The nature-loving reader will probably 
head for a day in the country after read- 
ing lines like these: 

“There is the way the air smells on 
a sunny May morning . . . the new con- 
fidence of the daylight as it strikes across 
the salt water, the meadows, the door- 
yards, into bedroom windows, among the 
new flowers and leaves of trees. 

“There is the deep blue of the sky, 
the softness of morning mists lying low 
against curves of pasture or rising lawns, 
the inviting lassitude of the sea against 
warm sands. 

“There is the spring joy in the heart 
that would lead one to remain in the 
open by the hour, watching, listening 
and feeling.” 


Poetry 

Triete Crry, by William Grace. Anno 
Domini Press. 53 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Thomas J. Grady 


A true poem is almost experience itself. 
It insinuates a truth or makes truth burst 
upon us. It does not simply tell a truth; 
it does more. It touches us with truth; 
it affects us with the truth; it brings the 
truth to our realization. Its creative 
power reaches beyond the mere relation 
of truth to achieve the fusion of truth 
with the mind. 

In these poems the author gives evi- 


dence of some sensitive perceptions and 
of some truly poetic insights. Some 
phrases and lines are excellent. For ex- 
ample, of our world he says: 

“The twilight of laughter in our ears 

And the black horsemen are riding 
high above the neon signs.” 

But sometimes his simple, restrained, 
masculine language falters, - becomes flat 
or even awkward. Sometimes, there is a 
tendency to tell rather than to create. 
Poetic crystallization could be more per- 
fect. There are evidences of reasonable- 
ness and generous spirit in these poems. 
“Portrait Expendable” and “In Memory 
of Dr. Emmanuel Chapman” are good. 


Reference Book 


GulDE To THE DocuMENts oF Prius XII 
(1939-1949), by Sister M. Claudia, 
I.H.M. Newman. 229 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Msgr. Harry Koenig 


Students, professors, librarians who have 
had their research made so much easier 
by using Sister M. Claudia’s invaluable 
Guide to the Encyclicals of the Roman 
Pontiffs from Leo XIII to the Present 
Day (1878-1937) will eagerly welcome 
her Guide to the Documents of Pius 
XII (1939-1949). This does more than 
bring her first guide up-to-date; it is a 
complete list of all Pius XII’s letters, 
allocutions, addresses, encyclicals ar- 
ranged in one chronological sequence. 
For each document the author furnishes 
title, type of document, date, brief de- 
scription of contents, where it can be 
found in the various sources such as the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, L’Osservatore 
Romano, etc. Each entry is given in its 
original language, but translations are 
also noted as well as commentaries on 
the document. The book is prefaced 
with an extensive bibliography of source 
books on papal documents and a selected 
list of biographical books and articles on 
Pius XII. The Index of 21 pages in- 
cludes subjects, titles and names. 

This volume is a monument of ac- 
curate and painstaking scholarship; it 
will be a key to open the vast riches of 
Pius XII’s inspired writings on the com- 
plex problems of the modern world. It 
should not be amiss to commend the 
book’s excellent typography which makes 
it a pleasure to read. Although the price 
may seem somewhat expensive, the book 
will quickly pay for itself in services 
rendered. It is the most important Cath- 
olic reference book of the year. 
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Ideas About Marriage 
TuHree To Get Marriep, by Fulton J. 

Sheen. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 310 

pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by R. T. McKee, C.Ss.R. 
The now Bishop Fulton J. Sheen has 
finally written a book on marriage. It 
deserves high praise and careful reading. 
Hundreds of books have appeared advis- 
ing people what to do to make their 
marriage a success, but very few have 
been published which tell people what 
to think about their marriage. What a 
couple do about their marriage depends 
entirely on what they think about mar- 
riage. Its emphasis on thoughts about 
marriage makes Bishop Sheen’s book a 
valuable one. 

With clear logic and solid argument 
the author criticizes the prevailing phi- 
losophies of marriage which are ex- 
pressed in Freudian emphasis on sex and 
romance, frequent and easy divorce, neu- 
rotic demands for selfish expression and 
gratification at the expense of the part- 
ner and family, and planned avoidance- 
of-parenthood. He proves that such phi- 
losophies, centered on man and hence 
on self, cannot bring happiness to men 
who are created to live in society and 
center their lives on God. 

With apt imagery and frequent ex- 
ample, Bishop Sheen endeavors to ex- 
plain the basic philosophy of man and 
marriage. He shows the difference be- 
tween sex and love, analyzes the funda- 
mental tensions of human nature. He 
does it beautifully, even poetically; but 
at the same time his ideas are basic 
philosophical truths, and as a result, re- 
quire close reading. 

Those who have had a philosophical 
training will exult in the clear analysis 
of marriage and human personality in 
this book. Unfortunately many without 
such training will fail to grasp the full 
power of some of the arguments and the 
validity of distinctions made, especially 
in the early chapters. In later chapters 
Sheen draws heavily on the Bible and 
analyzes the mysteries of the life of 
Christ and the Blessed Mother, and 
shows their correlation with Christian 
marriage. The later chapters are easier 
and more interesting reading. 

Here is a book that every couple con- 
templating marriage, and every couple 
already married, could read to the bene- 
fit of increased holiness and happiness 
together. 
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Holy Year Pilgrimage 
Devotep.y Yours, by Sister Bertrande. 
Newman. 400 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Sr. Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


Everyone loves to receive letters, espe- 
cially when they’re long, news-packed 
and entertainingly written. And, cer- 
tainly, everyone would love to have been 
able to make a Holy Year pilgrimage. 
For all those “everyones,” Sister Ber- 
trande’s Devotedly Yours is the thing. 

These letters were originally written 
for Sisters at home who were not privi- 
leged to share Sister Bertrande’s pilgrim- 
age. They are now published so that 
not only the Daughters of Charity but 
thousands of others may visit the Holy 
Land, Egypt, Rome, France, England 
and Ireland through the magic pen of 
the author. 

The book is something different from 
the usual travel books. The letters are 
really personal. There is, naturally, a 
good deal of space devoted to the work 
of the Daughters of Charity on three 
continents, to say nothing of the allu- 
sions to their work in the United States. 
The places sanctified by the presence of 
St. Vincent de Paul and St. Louise de 
Marillac are also vividly and lovingly de- 
scribed. None the less, Sister Bertrande 
has managed an enjoyable account of 
the many other places she visited. In 
doing so, she has given not so much a 
detailed travelog as the atmosphere of 
the different places. Add to this the 
author’s humorous anecdotes and _pic- 
tures of quaint characters, and Devotedly 
Yours becomes better and better. 


The Eskimo 


Inuk, by Roger Buliard. Farrar, Straus & 
Young. 322 pp. $3.50. 


Father Buliard has spent 15 years in the 
Arctic as a missionary to the Eskimos. 
His recounting of his experiences among 
them, and his descriptions of their char- 
acter and way of life are realistic and far 
from sentimental. (“I have passed a good 
part of my life in . . . snowhouses. I have 
not come to prefer them to the Palace 
at Versailles, or even to a proper little 
wooden house, as some romantics try to 
tell you they have. . . .”) 

The many stories and incidents which 
Father Buliard uses to detail his picture 
of Inuk (that is, “a man, an Eskimo”) 
make the reader realize what an immense 
and magnificent thing a Christian civil- 
ization is. Even worse than the material 





deprivation of life in the Arctic is the 
animal-like quality of the Eskimo life 
which knows no God and which cap 
scarcely comprehend an abstract idea. 
The book offers some absorbing read- 
ing for anyone interested in primitive 
civilizations; it also offers enough grim 
stories, casually told, to supply most mod- 
ern novelists with material for a dozen 


books. 
English History 


THe Ace oF Execance, by Arthur 
Bryant. Harper. 450 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 

This is the third in the series of well 

written volumes covering English his 

tory through the period of the French 

Revolution and Napoleonic dominance 

of Europe. In this period historians 

naturally center their attention upon 

France, and as a result the story Mr. 

Bryant tells is, generally speaking, not 

a well known story even to Englishmen. 

The first volumes, The Years of Endur- 

ance and Y ears of Victory, cover a decade 

each, from 1792 until 1812. This vol- 
ume goes from 1812 until the breakup 

of the Concert of Europe in 1822. 
Mr. Bryant excells in military history 

and in his truly brilliant descriptions of 

the various levels of society throughout 

England. The Age of Elegance opens 

with Wellington taking the offensive in 

the campaign in Spain. It takes him 
through the Iberian Peninsula and into 
southern France, describing his cam- 
paign in minute detail from the memoirs 
and letters of all classes of soldiers. Fi 
nally, for things military, a chapter is 
devoted to the battle of Waterloo. This 
is the best part of the book. Excellent 
also is the author's description of social 
and political conditions within England. 

The study is deficient, however, when 

Mr. Bryant gets into international pol 

itics. Here his narrow patriotism—some 

times a downright blind nationalism- 
causes him to give a contorted picture of 
the high diplomacy of this impotrant 
decade of European history. It is unfor 
tunate that such an otherwise excellent 
piece of historical writing should be 
marred by this defect. But Mr. Bryant 
is writing with his eye on the present 
more than on the past, and he evidently 
wishes to use the past to convince the 

British that they are of excellent heritage 

and still possessed of solid stuff which 


will see them through this present get 


eration of crisis. 
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Science and Philosophy 

FooTNOTES FOR THE Atom, by Vincent 
Edward Smith. Bruce. 208 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Daniel, O.P. 


The title of this book might lead one to 
think it suitable for scientists only; this 
is not the case. That its message is most 
easily grasped by scientifically trained 
minds is not to be denied, but this mes- 
sage is directed also to all who are im- 
pressed with the advances in science, 
and who are apt to place undue hope in 
their applications. 

In the foreward the author states that 
his book is a series of footnotes on the 
power of the atom, and that the danger 
in the exclusive use of the experimental 
method in education and life must be 
made clear by philosophers. The purpose 
of Footnotes for the Atom is to make 
clear the limitations of science. 

The first two of the 11 chapters are 
a resume of the method and achieve- 
ments of atomic physics. The remaining 
chapters discuss from ‘a philosophical 
view the limitations of experimental sci- 
ence in the problems of world peace. For 
one unaccustomed to philosophical read- 
ing these chapters are rich and reward- 
ing. There is a mixture of informality 
and preciseness in style, and an abun- 
dance of simple illustrations which en- 
able the reader to see clearly that science 
and the empiriological method are de- 
structive and divisive, and hence lack 
the unifying power of philosophy req- 
uisite for individual and world peace. 
The scientific method disrupts, divides 
and emphasizes differences; cooperation 
among men and nations requires an at- 
tention to and recognition of man’s like- 
nesses, oneness and unity. Speaking of 
this unity Dr. Smith says: 

“Empiriological methods . . . are incapable 
of working out the profoundly scientific 
realism based on being’s unity. In fact, they 
turn their back on such unity and prefer to 
trafic with the world as though it were the 
completely scattered, infinitely divided, and 
indeterminate table of chance which is the 
opposite of unity and order. Again, this does 
not impugn empiriological methods in their 
own places but only points out the need for 
a sound philosophy to tell man what he is 
and where he is going. . . . This is a plea 
that philosophy and not empiriology must be 
meaningfully studied in the classroom and 
out of it, to foster that renewal of man’s 
higher self that is so necessary today.” 

The reader will find himself return- 
ing again and again to Footnotes for the 
Atom to help him clarify his thoughts 


and opinions on present day problems. 
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G= St. Jerome, author and publisher, did you have the same trouble in 
your days with publishers who refused to look at your books, critics who 
did not even read your books, readers who resented paying for your books, 
plagiarists who did not acknowledge your books, and all tumbling over each 
other to get at your books once you were dead? Alas, then it must ever have been 
so. Bees distil their honey, cows exude their milk, writers ooze their thoughts, 
but not for themselves. You once ‘wrote to a lady admirer with more courage 
than discretion—“Tell the truth and d—— the consequences,” by which you meant 
that we must forget about ourselves and only think of contributing to the gen- 
eral treasury of thought. That was spoken like a saint. I can also speak like a 
saint, but I cannot always feel like one; will you help me? I will not ask you 
for discretion, as there is too much of it nowadays, and you had very little of it 
yourself, but courage and unselfishness, O, give me some of that!—Amen. 


Rev. A. Gille in his book More Professional Prayers CR. H. Johns, Ltd., 
Newport, England). 


AS I HAVE maintained before, part of our literary pessimism stems from the 
fact that we are a badly spoiled people. Some of it too—more, perhaps, than 
we have made allowance for—can be laid at the door of American advertising. 
Future civilizations, if the data of its historians were confined to that token of 
our ingenuity, might be led to the conclusion that we lived in the best of all 
possible worlds. Is it unreasonable to suppose that some of our literary snarling can 
be traced to a natural reaction against the impossibly happy picture of American 
life which is from day to day conjured up in the text and pictures of which the 
most widely read American literature is composed. 


]. Donald Adams in his column “Speaking of Books” which appears in The 
New York Times Book Review. 


I BELIEVE the following to be true: If you were to take the sum total of all the 
authoritative articles ever written by the most qualified of psychologists and 
psychiatrists on the“Subject of mental hygiene—if you were to combine them, 
and refine them, and cleave out the excess verbiage—if you were to take the 
whole of the meat and none of the parsley, and if you were to have these un- 
adulterated bits of pure scientific knowledge concisely expressed by the most 
capable of living poets, you would have an awkward and incomplete summation 
of thé Sermon on the Mount. And it would suffer immeasurably through com- 
parison. 


For nearly two thousand years the Christian world has been holding in its 
hands the complete answer to its restless and fruitless yearnings. And it might 
almost as well have been holding a slab of Egyptian hieroglyphics before the 
discovery of the Rosetta Stone. 


James T. Fisher, M.D., and Lowell S. Hawley in A Few Buttons Missing: 
The Case Book of a Psychiatrist (J. B. Lippincott Company). 


iy WE TAKE Catholicism, materialism, and Liberalism as dividing between them 
the allegiance of mankind, we may say that while it is the Catholic who re- 
plies to man’s questions with an affirmative, and while it is the materialist who 
replies with a negative, it is by the Liberal that all the questions are addressed. 


W. Gore Allen in an article, “Sigrid Undset: A New Judgement,” which ap- 
pears in the July issue of The Wind and the Rain (London). 
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At the 1951 Catholic Press Association 
Convention, Books on Trial magazine 
was awarded second prize among maga- 
zines making a popular presentation of 
a particular cause, and second prize for 
the best regular magazine feature, Dan 
Herr’s column “Stop Pushing!” 

© 

Several notes on Thomas Merton: 
Citizenship was recently granted to the 
author of the new book, The Ascent to 
Truth, born in France of a British father 
and an American mother. David Demp- 
sey of the New York Times said that at 
the naturalization proceedings everybody 
was relieved when Father Louis assured 
them that Trappists can talk outside the 
monastery. He squelched the “Art-for- 
Art’s-sake” factions with a written state- 
ment that “For my own part, I. would 
rather hoe beans or pitch hay than write 
books.” 

Readings by Robert Speaight, the 
English Catholic actor, of three of Fa- 
ther Louis’ poems—The Trappist Ceme- 
tery, A Psalm and In the Rain and the 
Sun—are available on a 78 r.p.m. record. 

Also on a long-playing record are 
Gregorian chant selections by the Trap- 
pist monks of the Abbey of Gethsemani. 
Cover notes are by Father Louis and his 
stage-whispers on the record give fhe 
English translation of each Latin phrase. 

* 

Journey of Discovery is the tentative 
title of A. J. Cronin’s first venture into 
the field of non-fiction. It is billed as a 
spiritual autobiography of the author as 
a physician and as a writer. Should be 
ready in February. 

. 

Also autobiography-minded is Jessica 
Dragonette, NBC singing star. She calls 
the story of her life, which will be pub- 
lished in October, Faith Is a Song—The 
Odyssey of an American Artist. Born in 
India and orphaned at an early age, Miss 
Dragonette was educated in a Catholic 
convent. She received the most impor- 
tant medal ever awarded a woman by 
the Pope—the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice 
Medal. 

a 

A well-known spiritual writer, Rev. 
Gerald Vann, O.P., is in the U.S. for a 
three month tour of lecturing and 
preaching. Father Vann, founder of the 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


Union of Prayer for Peace arrived here 
from Blackfriars’ School in Northamp- 
tonshire, England. A frequent contribu- 
tor to the Dublin Review and Black- 
friars’ Magazine, he is the author of The 
Divine Pity, The Pain of Christ and 
several other spiritual books. 
. 

Of Graham Greene’s new book (to be 
published in October) Evelyn Waugh 
writes in The Commonweal: “No one 
but Mr. Graham Greene could have 
written his latest novel, The End of the 
Affair; his unique personality is apparent 
on every page. . . . All the qualities 
which we think of as being particularly 
his own are here in abundance... . 
Nevertheless, the book differs sharply 
from its predecessors in method and ma- 
terial. . . . For the first time in Mr. 
Greene’s work there is humor. . . . His 
earlier books have tended to show Cath- 
olics to themselves and set them puz- 
zling. The End of the Affair is addressed 
to the Gentiles. It shows them the 
Church as something in their midst mys- 
terious and triumphant and working for 
their good. . . . Mr. Greene is to be con- 
gratulated on a fresh achievement. . . . 
He has triumphantly passed the danger- 
ous climacteric where so many talents 
fail. We need have no anxiety about his 
development, only cheerful curiosity.” 

* 

On the theory that “said” is a bread- 
and-butter word that fades inconspicu- 
ously into the background, Marigold 
Hunt used it exclusively throughout her 
juvenile book, St Patrick’s Summer, 
rather than alternating the usual syn- 
onyms—exclaim, remark, comment, etc. 
Since not a single reviewer noted the 
innovation she’s sure she has proved her 
point. 

* 

Woodbury College of Los Angeles, a 
non-sectarian institution, awarded a tro- 
phy to the Knights of Columbus for the 
consistent good taste of the advertising 
of the Supreme Council. Two years ago 
the K.C.’s inaugurated a plan of secular 
magazine and newspaper advertising to 
correct misinterpretations of the beliefs 
and practices of Catholics. To date the 
Council has received over 829,000 re- 


quests for literature and more than 
70,000 persons have enrolled for Cath- 
olic instruction by mail. 

* 

Three books published in a year and 
all of them in the field of philosophy is 
the record of Vincent Edward Smith, 
editor of The New Scholasticism and a 
faculty member of the philosophy de- 
partment at Notre Dame. Dr. Smith's 
books are Philosophical Physics, Idea 
Men of Today and Footnotes for the 
Atom. 

e 

A best seller and recent Broadway 
stage success, Alan Paton’s Cry, the Be- 
loved Country, is scheduled for publica- 
tion in an inexpensive edition. Canada 
Lee, American Negro actor, plays the 
leading role in the movie adaptation now 
being filmed in South Africa with the 


cooperation of the author. 
e 


One of Bill O’Malley’s cartoons from 
Two Little Nuns was recently reprinted 
in London’s Catholic Herald. The edi- 
tor commented: “Some (of the car 
toons), it seems to me, might cause slight 
offense on this side of the Atlantic. 
American Catholics, though more sternly 
controlled perhaps in matters of doctrine 
and discipline, seem to have tougher 
skins where the human side of their pas- 
tors and religious are concerned.” 

* 


Controversy rages over Hilda Graef’s 
viewpoint in The Case of Therese New 
mann. However, in presenting the con- 
sensus of. reviewers’ opinions, the Jo- 
sephinum Review reports that of 30 top- 
flight periodicals—American, British and 
Canadian—in which the book has been 
reviewed, 26 gave extremely favorable 
reviews. e 


Fenelon, a three-act play on the life 
of Francois de Fenelon, by Emmet Lav- 
ery, made its stage debut this summer 
at the National Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference held at Mundelein College, Chi- 
cago. David Itkin, director of the drama 
department at De Paul University, pro 
duced and directed the play. 


Dr. E. Boyd Barrett, author of Shep 
herds in the Mist, has another spiritual 
book awaiting publication. 
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Wilson and Tumulty: 
A Pair of Opposites 
Joe TumuLty AND THE Wizson Fra, 


by John Morton Blum. Houghton 
Mif—ln. 337 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 


The major focus of this biography is on 
oe Tumulty’s public career—a career 
that led from the wards of Jersey City 
and the legislature of New Jersey to the 
highly influential post of Woodrow Wil- 
son's secretary. Good-natured, peppery, 
young and energetic, Tumulty was a 
very great asset in Wilson’s guberna- 
torial campaign of 1910 and his equally 
successful presidential campaign of 1912. 
Tumulty’s office in the White House 
was next to Wilson’s and he alone en- 
joyed free access to his chief. All callers 
reached the austere president through 
Tumulty. For eight years he was the ad- 
ministrator of the executive offices and 
White House manager of press and pub- 
lic relations. He kept a weather eye on 
national politics, distributed patronage, 
kept Democratic party workers on speak- 
ing terms, and frequently advised the 
president on important political issues. 


Tumulty was criticized by some Cath- 
olics for his stand on Mexico and by 
Irish-Americans for his convictions with 
regard to American neutrality and the 
European war. These attacks almost per- 
suaded Wilson that his secretary was no 
longer useful. Despite pressure from his 
wife and other potent advisers, however, 
Wilson refused to force Tumulty out, 
and the ill-assorted pair continued their 
professional relationship. 

In the post-war era, Tumulty de- 
fended each of Wilson’s decisions on the 
problems that arose out of treaty-making 
and the treaty fight. Nearly everything 
ended in failure and when the stricken 
Wilson left the White House he repudi- 
ated Tumulty over a trivial mistake. In 
the funeral procession Tumulty, unin- 
vited by Mrs. Wilson, rode in the last 
coach. It was shabby treatment for one 
of Wilson's most loyal and devoted fol- 
lowers. 


This is an excellent study of a devoted 
public servant to whom the nation owes 
a debt of gratitude. 
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Autobiography of 
Negro Convert 
Cotor Exsony, by Helen C. Day. Sheed 

& Ward. 182 pp. $2.25. 

Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
Color Ebony is the autobiography of a 
young Negro convert to Catholicism. In 
a simple, almost skeletal style, the author 
traces her life from childhood in the 
deep South up to her recent stay in a 
tuberculosis sanitarium near New York 
City, where she wrote most of her book. 

Her frequent experiences with death 
while a student nurse led Helen Day 
to serious consideration of the existence 
of the soul, God and eternal life, and 
eventually brought her into the Catholic 
Church. A brief, unhappy marriage to a 
non-Catholic ended in separation before 
the birth of her child; but her association 
with the nuns at a Catholic hospital, 
where she worked until the baby’s birth, 
strengthened her faith and saw her 
through a difficult and lonely period. 

Mrs. Day’s closest friends in New 
York are members of the Catholic 
Worker group, of whom she speaks affec- 
tionately. In general, however, her de- 
scription of her associates lacks vivid- 
ness, and conversations sound unreal. It 
is understandable that she skirts the 
more personal details connected with her 
marriage, but a more lifelike portrayal 
of her friends and colleagues and clearer 
motivation of her conversion would have 
added immeasurably to the interest of 
her story. Humor is also completely miss- 
ing. 

It is difficult to give a fair appraisal of 
Color Ebony, for its subject matter auto- 
matically makes it a desirable addition 
to the Catholic bookshelf, but it is un- 
fortunate that it was not submitted to 
rewriting and editing which would have 
given it the literary value and emotional 
appeal necessary to a narrative of this 
type. 


The Strauss Family 
Turee-QuartTer Time, by Jerome Pas- 
tene. Abelard Press. 307 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 
The political, social and cultural merry- 
go-round of Europe in the nineteenth 
century whirled to the tunes of waltzes 


poured out in an unending stream by 
the kingly dynasty of the Strausses 
whose capital, and the capital of the 
waltz empire, was Vienna, the Paris of 
Central Europe. This book is the story 
of the Strauss family—Johann I, Johann 
II Cits greatest genius), Josef and Eduard 
—their triumphs, joys and sorrows. It 
depicts the frothy and sparkling life of 
Vienna and its people under the rule of 
the Emperor Franz Josef. The discern- 
ing reader will see, through the froth 
and sparkle, the gay heedlessness of a 
people dancing toward the brink of a 
precipice, a picture limned for us in the 
music of Maurice Ravel’s La Valse. 

The most space is devoted to the life 
and works of Johann II. A final chapter 
gives in brief the life and works of Franz 
Lehar, composer of The Merry Widow 
and the best qualified inheritor of the 
Strauss waltz tradition. There is an in- 
dex to the works of all the Strausses and 
a listing of recordings of their music. 

Three-Quarter Time is a worthwhile 
book for the general reader, the musician 
and the social scientist. 


Russian Artists 

Memories AND Portraits, by Ivan 
Bunin. Translated by Vera Traill and 
Robin Chancéllor. Doubleday. 217 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 


In strong, permanent colors and endur- 
ing texture, Ivan Bunin, 1933 Nobel 
Prize winner and “greatest of living Rus- 
sian writers” to Maxim Gorki, has pre- 
served the portraits of Russia's modern 
artists and literary men. Unifying and 
vitalizing this “gallery” of informal pres- 
entations are his memories and three 
autobiographical sketches. 

Inseparable from the portraits is the 
back-drop against which Bunin sets them 
—the history of revolutions in Russia. 
The reader is constantly aware of the 
homeless authors, the joyless childhood, 
the poverty and starkness of Russian life 
which drove these people from their 
fatherland to seek recognition elsewhere. 
From “the little old man who longed for 
a pair of felt boots but never managed 
to get them” to Ivanovich Ertel who in 
his later years abandoned the usual 
agnosticism of the Russian intelligentsia 
and tried to evolve a more spiritual phi- 
losophy, the author presents a picture of 
endless striving for the unattainable. 

It is Bunin’s ability to preserve for his 
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readers the bits of wisdom occasionally 
uttered by those he met: “Fame is like 
the sea-water,” he quotes Chekhov, “the 
more you drink, the thirstier you are. 
Chaliapin drank that water endlessly, 
and remained endlessly thirsty.” 

Among the author’s “Miniatures” it 
will be a bit surprising to most readers 
to find Jerome K. Jerome whom, Bunin 
writes, every Russian has read. 

The translators have done an excel- 
lent piece of work. The reader cannot 
help but feel the prevalent spirit of Rus- 
sian moods in this book. 


Founder and Editor 
Of New York Times 


RaYMOND OF THE TiMEs, by Francis 
Brown. Norton. 345 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by J. L. O'Sullivan 


“Whatever may be done which shall 
tend to the promotion of public good 
shall have our support no matter what 
political party may be entitled to the 
credit for doing it.” 

That was the policy enunciated for 
the New York Times by Henry Jarvis 
Raymond, its founder and editor from 
1851 until his death in 1869. Although 
an active participant in political life 
himself, Raymond directed the paper 
away from the narrow partisanship that 
marked most of the other daily publica- 
tions of that day. He was closely asso- 
ciated with the Whig and later with the 
Republican organizations. He was a 
member of the New York legislature; 
lieutenant governor of New York; a 
member of congress and even became 
national chairman of the Republican 
party. 

From the start of his newspaper career 
with Greeley on the New Yorker, Ray- 
mond realized the necessity of eliminat- 
ing slavery in the United States. He 
carried these ideas through The Tribune 
established by Greeley in 1841 with 
Raymond as his chief assistant. After two 
years in this venture, he left to become 
editor of J. Watson Webb’s Courier and 
Inquirer, a far different publication from 
the mass appeal sheet produced by 
Greeley. 

Raymond was a pioneer in advocating 
formation of a co-operative news gather- 
ing and distributing agency which was 
the forerunner of the Associated Press. 
In 1851 he organized a company to pub- 
lish the New York Times. 

As editor and publisher of the Times, 
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Russian Army Nurse Catherine de Hueck 


Raymond won respect for his journalistic 
ability, his tact and his consideration. He 
worked hard directing the paper and in 
his political activities—too hard for his 
frail body. He died at the age of 49. 

Francis Brown, at present Book Re- 
view Editor of the New York Times, 
has written an able and scholarly life of 
Raymond. It is not a popular biography 
in the sense that it is easy reading but it 
is safe to predict that it will stand as the 
important account of the life of the edi- 
tor who had a great deal to do with de- 
termining important aspects of modern 
journalism. 


Czarist Russia 

My Russian Yesterpays, by Catherine 
de Hueck. Bruce. 212 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Inspiration alone might account for the 
publication of My Russian Yesterdays 
at this particularly timely moment in 
world affairs; the light it sheds from a 
thousand-odd angles on what was (what 
might again be?) Russian life and liv- 
ing is indeed welcome. And since we 
wish to live in the world as brothers in 
Christ, the book provides invaluable im- 
petus to the accomplishment of that 
ideal, based, as it must be, on the widest 
possible knowledge of the beliefs, prac- 
tices, ideals, customs and mores of our 
neighbors. I know of no book which pre- 
sents information of this nature as ap- 
pealingly as does My Russian Yester- 
days. 

The author states in her foreword 
that this book “is simply a series of 
sketches or vignettes of the everyday life 
of the ordinary Russian people, and of 
the role their faith played in that life.” 





Here is Russian life as Catherine de 
Hueck, a Russian, knew it; she succeeds 


admirably in making her readers a part | 


of her recital. 

Delightful pictures of the preparations 
preceding the celebration of the great 
feasts, especially Easter and Christmas, 
of the “four Lents,” of dancing under 
the stars to the tune of an old violin, of 
preparing roots and herbs, of lacquer 
ware, brass ware, carvings, needle work 
—all these pieces, large and small, of 
Russian life are given from the authors 
personal knowledge. 

My Russian Yesterdays is a book that 
breathes hope; it is one that can be rec- 
ommended to every reader. 


Biography of Worker 

For Christian Unity 

FarHer Paut oF Graymoor, by David 
Gannon, S.A. Macmillan. 372 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


Cardinal Spellman points out in the 
foreword of this volume that the author 
has succeeded in preparing not only a 
comprehensive study of an extraordinary 
priest but an interesting chapter in 
church history as well. It seems unlikely 
that anyone except a close associate of 
the founder of Graymoor could have 
amassed the wealth of homely, intimate 
details that pack these pages nor could 
anyone except a spiritual son of Father 
Paul have given us such a keenly sym 
pathetic study of the single-hearted 
Franciscan. 

His great preoccupation in the first 46 
years of his life when he was an Angli- 
can (a minister for more than 20 years) 
was the burning desire for unity with 
God for all men, at-one-ment with 
Christ. For six years before he became 
a Catholic he published monthly The 
Lamp which devoted its pages to the dis 
cussion of unity; for two years before 
he became a Catholic his Church Unity 
Octave (now The Chair of Unity Oc 
tave) was widely observed even by 
Catholic prelates. The story of the many 
astonishing events in his life is told fully 
in this biography. 

‘A perusal of the index will give the 
reader a preview of the amount of m& 
terial Father Gannon handled and at 
the same time the reader will be im 
pressed by Father Paul’s almost univer 


sal influence upon the people of his | 


generation. 
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A Scholarly Study 

Of Famous Love Story 

HeLoisE AND ABELARD, by Etienne Gil- 
son. Regnery. 194 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Crescence Burgunder 


The passionate story of Eloise and Peter 
Abelard is too celebrated to be lightly 
retold or investigated. It is a task for a 
mediaeval master. The problem of ap- 
proach is not an easy one. How, gently, 
to detach the tendrils of age-old senti- 
ment, the ivy vines and laurel leaves 
and dead flowers, that overgrow the com- 
mon grave of those two uncommon 
lovers in Pere-la-chaise cemetery just out- 
side Paris, and let in the light of reason 
and spiritual insight? 

Gilson has put the lucidity of the 
French mind and his own devoted schol- 
arship to work, and while the product 
of his research may be disappointing to 
those looking for a new twelfth century 
historical novel, the mature reader must 
be grateful to him for giving us, in a 
tremendously intéresting exposition, a 
better understanding of the motivation 
and sequelae of that famously unsmooth 
course of human love between the 
unique French woman and her singular 
lover. 


Whatever one’s own feeling regard- 
ing the deeds and ethics of the repentant 
Abelard and his intense, talented, stead- 
fast mistress, one is compelled to a deep 
sympathy for both of them and an ad- 
miration for their candor which refused 
to mask sin or excuse it, as might a mod- 
ern version of such a drama. In point- 
ing this out, and dwelling on “the beau- 
ty and strength of a woman’s devotion,” 
Gilson has performed a lustrous service— 
a service weightily annotated but log- 
ically reasoned, and one in which phi- 
losophy, charity and faith shine out 
even from the darkest and most abstruse 
corners. 


In the House of Commons 
INDEPENDENT Memser, by A. P. Her- 

bert. Doubleday. 363 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Olga Peterson 
Reminiscences of a. political career are 
not often written with the wit which 
characterizes Independent Member, and 
which one might expect from a former 
editor of Punch. 

It was as a puckish crusader that Her- 
bert first entered British politics. His ac- 
tivities in the House of Commons were 
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seldom concerned with the weightier 
problems of statesmanship. He says he 
has always been interested in the human 
factors.which are usually neglected when 
laws are made, and these he made his 
special province. As a result, the account 
of his 11 years in office is strong in hu- 


* man interest though weak in political 


significance. For example, the chapters 
on the campaign for easier divorce laws 
do not examine with any profundity the 
validity or lack of validity of divorce 
grounds. The chicanery possible under 
the old law and the unhappiness of un- 
successful marriage are his talking points. 

As a member of a parliamentary mis- 
sion to Labrador he studied the readi- 
ness of the people for self-government. 
Chapters on this adventure form a trav- 
elogue full of human interest and un- 
necessary but amusing bits of informa- 
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tion—like the number of eggs laid by 
the codfish or the reason why stars have 
names like Betelgeuse. 

It would be unfair to underestimate 
the acuteness of Mr. Herbert’s mind. 
There are many shrewd analyses of par- 
liamentary procedure, but nothing to tax 
the unpolitical brain, in his book. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Tue Roosevett Treasury, edited by 

James N. Rosenau. Doubleday. 461 

pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Cyril Clemens 
Fifty-three men and women wrote this 
book. Here are memorable episodes from 
the life and times of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt presented in more than 100 care- 
fully chosen selections—selections from 
Roosevelt’s own speeches and writings 
as well as from those of his contempo- 
raries and fellow workers, his critics and 
his friends. 

An enormous library of Rooseveltiana 
has been tapped in assembling the fas- 
cinating items—letters, articles, speeches 


and books. The authors range from 
Grace Tully to Winston Churchill, from 
Eleanor Roosevelt to Wendell Wilkie, 
from James Farley to James Byrnes. 
With no little skill the editor has put 
together a remarkable life portrait of the 
wartime president. The result is a pic- 
ture of Roosevelt as leader, politician 
and man. Every high light and numer- 
ous side-lights of his career are covered 
in this illuminating reader. 


Some of the more important selections 
are: “They Kidnapped Me,” by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt; “First Impressions,” by 
Frances Perkins; “Love at First Sight,” 
by Josephus Daniels; “Roosevelt Knew 
Nothing of All This,” by James Cox; 
“A Governor Is Drafted,” by Ernest 
Lindley; “He Can Be Formidable,” by 
Raymond Moley; “Battling for Ballots,” 
by James Farley; “The Supreme Court 
Fight,” by Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
“The One That Deeply Offended Mr. 
Roosevelt,” by James Byrnes. 


Brooklyn in the 1900's 

I’p Grapty Go Back, by Arthur R. Mc- 
Gratty, S.J. Newman. 205 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


With a seeing eye and a good memory 
Father McGratty gives us a fluent and 
vivid picture of the five McGratty boys 
and their sister Helen growing up in St. 
Gregory’s Parish, Brooklyn. He provides 
a picture “done to the life” of the early 
years of the century as seen from a small 
boy’s viewpoint. The soothing analogy 
between current comics and the Rover 
Boys and other adventure stories of the 
author’s youth may cause some com- 
ment. 


Running through the humor in the 
book is a thread of serious thought, and, 
as we read of Father McGratty’s devo- 
tion to the great missionary of the Ori- 
ent, St. Francis Xavier, and read the 
touching story of the Marines and the 
orphan children singing together Christ- 
mas morning, 1945, in the Japanese or- 
phanage at Kumamoto, we realize what 
a beautiful and clearsighted understand- 
ing Father is giving us of the place of 
Christian homes in our troubled civil- 
ization. 


Yes, indeed! There are things much 
more worthwhile than trees growing in 
Brooklyn. 
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Coal Miner 

THe Dark AND THE Damp, by Jock Wil- 
son. Dutton. 256 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 


Jock Wilson came from a long line of 
coal miner ancestors and went into the 
mines himself at the age of 12 to earn 
money for an operation on his sister’s 
eyes. His autobiographical account of 
the great hardships and dangers of min- 
ing is vivid and realistic. 

Although Wilson accepted his life as 
a miner, he was always longing for an 
education and a life “in the sunlight.” 
He loved the country life and his de- 
scriptions of Indiana country are good. 
His desire for an education and to be a 
writer inspired him to work until his 
poems were accepted by Harriet Mon- 
roe for Poetry magazine and until he 


won the Avery Hopwood major award 
in 1950 for this book. 


His language is rough in some spots: 
as he explains in a touching tribute to 
his father, “Everybody knows that pro- 
fanity is part of a coal digger’s pattern 
of speech. It is an old chestnut around 
the mines that coal miners speak two 
languages fluently: coal diggers’ jargon 
and profanity. My father spoke only 
one. That was my father. I am not try- 
ing to picture him as a saint but if he 
had any of the qualities that made him 
what we think of as a ‘typical miner’ I 
failed to discover them in the twelve 
years I dug coal beside him.” 

This book will have special appeal for 
Hoosiers because of its locale, but it is 
not limited by geographical area. It has 
wide human interest. 


Diplomat’s Story 


CarEER Ampassapor, by Willard L. 
Beaulac. Macmillan. 262 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by E. J. Cockell 


Career Ambassador is the story of high- 
lights in the career of 52-year-old Wil- 
lard L. Beaulac, United States ambassa- 
dor to Columbia and professional dip- 
lomat. 


Beaulac was the first person to receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Foreign Serv- 
ice from Georgetown University. Then 
came appointments to Mexico, Hon- 
duras, Chile, Haiti, Nicaragua, Cuba, 
Paraguay, Columbia and Spain. He was 
in Honduras when revolutions were 
flourishing there; in Chile when Persh- 
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ing was trying to settle the Tacna-Arica 
dispute, in Nicaragua when Sandino 
was fighting the U.S. Marines. 


His most important assignment was to 
Madrid, Spain, during World War II. 
As counsellor of embassy under Ambas- 
sador Carlton Hayes, he worked to keep 
Spain out of the war and Spanish 
wolfram out of Germany. 


In 1948 he was in Bogota attending 
the International Conference of Amer- 
ican States as ambassador to Columbia 
when bloody riots occurred, churches 
and buildings were burned and the mem- 
bers of the American embassy had to 
barricade themselves in. 


Beaulac stresses his faith in the Good 
Neighbor Policy, the cooperative tech- 
nique: “The discovery of the atomic 
bomb surely meant one thing—either we 
were going to live in a cooperative world 
or we weren't going to live.” 

The chapters on Spain offer a clear 
exposition of the controversial war-time 
relations with that country. 


Search for the Absolute 

I Hap to Know, by Gladys Baker. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. 309 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


This unusual autobiographical account 
of a former foreign correspondent’s life- 
long quest for the Absolute is an inter- 
esting and inspiring story. Gladys Baker 
joined journalistic ranks at an early age, 
and rose rapidly to an enviable position 
as a feature writer. Even as a child she 
had sensed an inadequacy in her own 
religious background—she was nominally 
an Episcopalian—and with an opportu- 
nity for travel and contact with the 
world’s great and near-great she hoped 
to divine the well-springs of Truth. 
Miss Baker includes many of her most 
successful interviews in the narrative of 
her exciting career. Then a happy mar- 
riage interrupted her search for a reli- 
gion, and had it not been for a sudden, 
incurable illness which was to drain her 
physical and spiritual reserves, her con- 
version to Catholicism might never have 
occurred. Extensive reading as she jour- 
neyed from hospital to hospital in search 
of relief led to a meeting with Gretta 
Palmer. Through Miss Palmer, Gladys 
Baker became the catechumen of Bishop 
Fulton Sheen, and the second portion 
of her book is primarily a tribute to his 
selfless apostolic work in behalf of souls, 





as she takes the reader step by step ove 
this decisive period of her life. 


The author is continually in commang | 
of her subject and writes with the yt 
most attention to her mode of expression, 
The result is a well-balanced, charming 
book. A slight impression of artificiality 
might have been dispelled by use of more 
varied phraseology to capture those mo- 
ments of her early, repeated isolations 
“in an ice blue void . . .” as each new 
religious experiment failed. 


LIFE OF JESUS 
(Continued from page 55) 


vision is eternal. Jesus knew with a 
divine knowledge that this tree would 
not bear fruit. Mauriac explains thus 
Christ’s joining in one two distinct 
prophecies—that of the ruin of the Tem- 
ple and that of the world’s end—even 
though the coming about of one be dis 
tant from that of the other by almos 
the whole length of time to come. | 
not Jesus the Lord for Whom one day 
is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day? “From the moment He 
with His eternal eye follows the un 
folding of history, Jesus is no longer 
man who foresees the future, but that 
Son of God who cried to the Pharisees: 
‘Before Abraham was, I am.’” These 
words of the Son echo indeed those of 
the Father: “I am He Who is.” 


Thus all through Life of Jesus 
Mauriac passes from a recognition ful 
of tenderness of the true Humanity to 
a recognition full of love of the Divinity 
of the Savior—“our Brother covered with 
wounds, our God.” 

Mauriac does not impiously minimize 
the Gospel. “We shall not filter Christ's 
message.” He does not forget the angers 
of Jesus, His condemning the Pharisees 
and the misers, His threats of eternal 
fire; he knows that Jesus demands that 
we tend toward the perfection of God, 
and wills that we become “even as little 
children,” like these defenseless beings 
whose faces radiate the unutterable 
sweetness of divine innocence. “Unless 
ye become. . . .” Childhood is thus 
us “a victory, a conquest.” i 

Mauriac does not conceal undet' hit 
man views the hard exigencies of Faith, 
nor our own wretchedness. But whet 
he looks upon Christ’s love for sinnes 
he participates in the hope of the Apot 
tles. Did not Christ take in the Virgin’ 
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bosom a heart similar to ours? He has 
pity on us and His Mercy is His great- 
est glory. 

Pilate said to Jesus: What is truth? 
A question put without expectation or 
desire of an answer. Jesus held His 
peace. If Pilate, Mauriac says, “had had 
the heart of a beggar, of a lost woman, 
of a toll-collector, perhaps this answer 
might have been vouchsafed him: ‘I am 
the Truth, I Who am speaking to you.’” 
In the same way Christ, gave this star- 
tling reply to the Samaritan woman who 
awaited the Messiah: “I am He, I Who 
am speaking.” Such an answer Mauriac 
received in his Faith. During his long 
life as a writer he may have asked him- 


self questions, interrogated Christ end- - 


lessly about suffering and happiness— 
he may perhaps have wanted to doubt; 
to regret at times that he had always 
believed and had never “been a convert.” 
But he has never ceased to see himself 
in the light of God. He loves truth and 
Truth answers him. 

One cannot read this life of Jesus 
without feeling grateful to the author 
for this work of humility and love which 
moves us to pray the Good Thief, as 
Mauriac does himself: 


“Good Thief, make us mad with 
hope.” 


Books THAT WILL NoT DIE 
(Continued from page 69) 


the people in the apostolate seem to fa- 
vor the first of these positions. I belong 
to the second school. There probably is 
no harm in a healthy and temporary dis- 
agreement. The important thing is to 
hold to certain theological absolutes, de- 
velop personal holiness and keep on 
thinking, discussing and experimenting. 
We cannot change Catholic dogma to 
accommodate the modern world (this is 
the mistake of the modernists and those 
on the receiving end of the Humani 
Generis rebuke). And we would be very 
foolish to suppose we could give birth 
to the new world without being saints. 

One more thing must be said about 
Cardinal Suhard’s pastorals, whether this 
one or the other two (The Meaning of 
God and Priests Among Men). You can- 
not read them without your heart being 
lifted up. And though they are profound, 
nobody complains that they are too hard 
to understand. This I take to be evidence 
that the Holy Spirit has a part in their 
composition. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


A preview of some coming attractions 


The following titles are some of the 
books to be published this fall which 
will be of special interest to Catholic 
readers. The list does not include books 
which are reviewed in this issue. 

FicTIon ; 

Tue Berrotuep, by Alessandro Man- 
zoni. Italian classic about life in Milan 
during the seventeenth century. 

Tue Enp oF THE AFFair, by Graham 
Greene. First major novel by Greene 
since The Heart of the Matter. 

Tue Resttess Frame, by Louis de 
Wohl. Fictional life of St. Augustine. 

Tue StorK AND THE JEWELS, by Ray- 
mond Bruckberger, O.P. In the style 
of Seven Miracles of Gubbio. 

Wuere Nests THE Water Hen, by 
Gabrielle Roy. French Canadian life 
in the wilds of Manitoba. 


BroGRAPHY 

BisHop SHEIL AND THE CYO, by Roger 
Treat. Informal biography. ; 

Fartu Is a Sone, by Jessica Dragonette. 
Autobiography. 

Tue Gates oF DaNnNnEmora, by John L. 
Bonn, S.J. Fictional biography of Fa- 
ther Hyland, chaplain of Dannemora 
Prison. 

Gop Goes to Murperer’s Row, by Fa- 
ther Raymond, O.C.S.O. The conver- 
sion of a convicted murderer. 

Tue Lonc Lonetiness, by Dorothy 
Day. Autobiography. 

Tue More tHe Merrier, by William 
Walsh. Family life with 12 children. 

Tue Queen’s Daucuters, by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. Stories about 50 
women saints. 

ScunozzoLa, by Gene Fowler. Biog- 
raphy of Jimmy Durante. 

Teresa OF Avita, by Kate O’Brien. 
Biographical sketch of great Spanish 
mystic. y 

Our oF Bonpace, by Elizabeth Bentley. 
Autobiography of a former Commu- 
nist agent. 

Tue FATHERS OF THE WESTERN 
Cuurcu, by Robert Payne. From St. 
Paul to St. Thomas Aquinas. 

RE.icious 

Gu1tt, by Caryll Houselander. Psychol- 
ogy of the guilt-feeling studied in 
saints. 


Love oF Jesus AccorpING To Sr. 
THERESE, by Abbe Combes. One of 
the most significant aspects of Car- 
melite spirituality. 

Tue True Lixengsss, by Dr. R. W. Hy- 
nek. A book on the Holy Shroud by 
one of Europe’s greatest authorities. 

Tue Vircin Mary, by Jean Guitton. 
Essay by one of France’s leading the- 
ological writers. 

Wartinc For Gop, by Simone Weil. A 
Jewish mystics approach to Christian- 
ity. 

MisceLttangous Non-Fiction 

CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM, 
by James O'Neill. An answer to the 
attacks made by Paul Blanshard 
against the Church. 

CooxsBook For Fripays AND LENT, by 
Irma Rhode. 

Feast Day Cooxsoox, by Katherine 
Burton and Helmut Ripperger. 

Firty YEARS OF THE AMERICAN Nove, 
edited by Harold Gardiner, S.J. Eval- 
uations by Christian critics. 

GovEeRNMENT Is Your Business, by 
James Keller, M.M. Continuation of 
the Christopher program. 

Tue Great Books: A Christian Ap- 
praisal (IV), edited by Harold Gardi- 
ner, S.J. Final volume of series. 

Liserty Versus Eouatiry, by Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn. A contemporary 
view of political ideologies. 

Men I Hotp Great, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Literary essays on the authors 
whom Mauriac finds most interesting. 

Notre Dame, by Richard Sullivan. 
Memories, legends and facts about the 
University. 

Revott Acainst Reason, by Arnold 
Lunn. Examination of the scientific 
flight from reason. 

Sweet Cork oF Ture, by Robert Gib- 
bings. Ireland today. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


In accordance with our new pub- 
lishing schedule, this issue of 
Books on Trial is the first since the 
June issue. The new publishing 
schedule can be found on page 47. 
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FOR YOUNG READERS 





Teen-age girls are for- 


BOOKS ; ; 
. tunate this fall in hav- 
eg + ag ing a wide selection of 


books which will inter- 
est them, both in the inspirational and 
in the practical field. 

Helen Walker Homan’s LETTERS 
TO THE MARTYRS (David McKay, 
$3.00) will inspire teen-agers as well as 
their elders. It is a series of letters in 
which the author links the martyrs of 
apostolic times with those of the present 
day. Especially significant for adolescent 
girls is the story of St. Agnes linked with 
that of St. Maria Goretti. 

Another book which young people 
will enjoy is FABIOLA, by Cardinal 
Wiseman and retold by Eddie Doherty 
CP. J. Kenedy, $3.00). It is especially 
important that the book be read before 
seeing the current movie so that a proper 
judgment may be made of the latter. In 
times as serious as the present, teen-agers 
must slant their reading to include such 
books as this one which will inspire them 
to the heroic. 


BEHOLD YOUR QUEEN, by 
Gladys Malvern, with illustrations by 
Corrine Malvern (Longmans, Green, 
$2.50) ds another challenging book. The 
heroine of this delightful story is one of 
the Bible’s most interesting characters, 
the delightful girl-queen, Esther, who 
comes glowingly to life in the book. 
Here is a story of love and courage. It is 
written with painstaking fidelity to the 
Bible story. Against the magnificent 
background of the fabulous palace at 
Shushan the fast moving tale of court 
intrigue, danger and triumph unfolds. 
The spirited and daring young Esther 
moves through the book, invoking high 
regard to the very last page. 

Quite a different book, but one to be 
commended is THE STEADFAST 
HEART, by Mary Wolfe Thompson 
(Longmans, Green, $2.50). In these 
days of broken homes with resultant 
state wards, the book will serve a real 
need in giving confidence to the afflicted 
children of such unfortunate situations. 
Fifteen-year-old Jo accepts the many 
problems of a “state ward” with fortitude 
and determination. She not only suc- 
ceeds in making herself accepted in her 
new home, but also helps the other 
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members of her family to solve their 
varied problems effectively. 

RIDE OUT SINGING, by Alice 
Loomis (Whittlesey House, $2.50) is 
the story of seventeen-year-old Phyllis 
Vernon who came from England to 
Canada in 1885 to keep house for her 
brother on his homestead. Not only the 
hardships of farm life, but also the com- 
plication of understanding her brother's 
partner furnished formidable difficulties 
until she became accustomed to the for- 
mer and fell in love with the latter. Pos- 
sibly the characters are a bit too perfect, 
but the story is a wholesome one which 
teen-agers will enjoy. 

A very practical sort of book is YARN 
ANIMALS, by Pearl Pomeroy Goer- 
deler (Doubleday, $2.75). This price 
will include a loom which will help 
solve some of a teen-age girl’s Christmas 
gift problems. At the moment the new 
art of wool sculpture is a popular one 
which appeals strongly to teen-agers. In- 
structions are given for the making of 
14 animals from baby chicks to baby 
elephants. 

Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


The formula for the 
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books reviewed _ this 
get month seems to be pret- 


ty much a blood and 
thunder one—a fight here, a murder 
there and plenty of super-charged adven- 
ture in between. Apparently authors’ fre- 
quent violations of the boundaries of 
credulity are expected to go unnoticed 
by young readers’ acrobatic imaginations. 

Carl D. Lane’s THE FIRE RAFT 
(Little, Brown, $2.50) is based on the 





voyage of the first steamboat from Pitts. 
burgh to New Orleans in 1811. Actual 
history has been revised somewhat, how 
ever, for according to author Lane that 
extraordinary feat of navigation was ac. 
complished principally through the fan. 
tastic heroism of a 16-year-old boy who 
conquered river and enemy treachery 
singlehanded, while his grownup ship 
mates wandered about in ignorance or 
looked on approvingly. Even young 
imaginations have their limits. 


BLACKADDER, by John Kier Cross 
(Dutton, $2.50) belongs to the same 
“blood and thunder” category, but regis 
ters as a bit more believable. The book 


_has a background of British history and 


a mostly-English cast of characters. A 
master French spy (Napoleonic Wars) 
plays the villain’s role; two young lads 
who fall into his cruel hands are the 
heroes. The story involves smuggling, 
shootings, shipwrecks, prisons, escapes- 
even aerial balloons—and concludes at 
the Battle of Trafalgar. An unusually 
stiff style, the strong “God save the 
King” atmosphere and some complicated 
Scottish dialect may undermine an 
American boy’s interest. ‘There is a some: 
what questionable scene in the opening 
chapter. 


The central character in CROWN 
FIRE, by Eloise Jarvis McGraw (Cow 
ard-McCann, $2.75) is a_ teen-age 
Canuck lumberjack with real muscles 
and a fiery temper that consistently 
brings trouble. The youth’s battle to 
conquer himself—through the Golden 
Gloves boxing program—makes an ab 
sorbing story. The importance of the 
love element in this book is considerable 
and wholly constructive. Regular inter 
jection of popular French epithets is 
open to criticism. 








Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A., teaches English at Marycliff High School, 
Spokane, Washington. She is the author of many articles on juvenile read- 


ing, and is adviser to the Catholic Children’s Book Club. 


Mary Lourse Hecror is the author of short stories and poems which have 


been published in many Catholic magazines. One of her poems appears in 
Alfred Noyes’ anthology The Golden Book of Catholic Poetry. 


Peccy Winx is the mother of six children and the author of “Herself at 
Home,” a daily column which appeared in the Sun Herald. 


JosepH Zavapit has done educational work with teen-age boys. 
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WILD HORSES OF RAINROCK, 
by William Marshall Rush (Longmans, 
Green, $2.50) concerns a boy’s efforts to 
win his spurs on his uncle’s Montana 
ranch. Nothing especially new or orig- 
inal about that, yet fine description of 
outdoor scenery, and authentic back- 
ground material on horses, Indians and 
cowboy life contribute a degree of value 
to the book for readers interested in the 
West. 

Father Neil Boyton’s latest book, 
NOTHING EVER HAPPENS TO 
ME (Bruce, $2.00) boasts a robbery, an 
accidental shooting and an actual mur- 
der among its plot ingredients. Religion 
and the spirit of prayer, however, are the 
stressed elements of the book. It is really 
lamentable that references to prayer in- 
trude upon the story rather than blend 
with it-most boys may think these pas- 
sages too obvious. For the most part 
Nothing Ever Happens to Me tries to 
be right up-to-date with current expres- 
sions and even talk about television. Yet 
the whole thing is done up in an old- 
fashioned manner with a “23-skiddoo” 
ring that virtually stifles every modern 


touch. Josepu B. Zavapir 
The eighth in Lois 
se OYS Lenski’s series of Amer- 
AND GIRLS ican regional stories, 
8 to 12 PRAIRIE SCHOOL 


(Lippincott, $2.75) is 
based on the experiences of a group of 
children in South Dakota during the 
winter of 1948-49, “the worst winter in 
the history of the Great Plains.” 

The children know the inconvenience 
and unhappiness brought by storm, and 
sometimes the terror, too. But their 
worst-winter trials are almost enviable. 
The youngsters are resourceful and pa- 
tient. Their camaraderie, particularly 
when the storm isolates them in the 
schoolhouse, is warm and real, and will 
probably seem, to’ the child who has 
“i? been snowbound, worth the trou- 

e, 

Prairie School is so good in so many 
ways that it will be a treasure for 
teaders and an inducement to non- 
readers. Miss Lenski’s fictionizing is ex- 
pert, and her sincerity is permeating. 
Her illustrations are for the story; no 
others, in whatsoever style, would do. 

Another school story, but vastly dif- 
ferent, is ELLEN TEBBITS by Beverly 
Cleary (Morrow, $2.00). Ellen is a seri- 
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ous fourth-grader, prone to be the un- 
willing center of humorous incidents. 

The author is sympathetic and imag- 
inative and has a splendid sense of the 
ridiculous. Children may take the story 
at its face value (and a high one that 
is), but it is to be hoped that they will 
find some of the nicely contrived non- 
sense. 

Eleanor Frances Lattimore’s BELLS 
FOR A CHINESE DONKEY (Mor- 
row, $2.00) is for the youngest readers 
in the intermediate group. Five-year-old 
Kwei-li has a series of simple adventures, 
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Illustration by Lois Lenski 
for “Prairie School.” 


most of them with the family’s gray don- 
key, named Donkey. The book itself is 
as direct and pleasant as that name. But 
it is not slight. It is a well-plotted story 
in an interesting background, and its 
heroine is a sweet little girl who will 
someday be wise. 


LISA AND LOTTIE by Erich Kast- 
ner, translated from the German by Cy- 
rus Brooks (Little, Brown, $2.50) has 
old-world charm, fast and pointed hu- 
mor, a good plot, and an above-average 
perception of a serious problem of child- 
hood. 

The two girls are twin daughters of 
divorced parents; one has been reared by 
the mother and one, by the father. When 
they meet accidentally at a summer 
camp, they plot the reconciliation of 
their parents. 

What should have been a fine book, 
in itself and for its lesson, is spoiled by 
this attitude: 

“ .. There are large numbers of di- 
vorced parents in the world and large 
numbers of children who suffer in con- 
sequence. And there are also large num- 


bers of other children who suffer be- 
cause their parents are not divorced.” 

What a multitude of intricate prob- 
lems that would raise for the adult who 
gives this book to a child, and stands by 
to receive comments! It is simply not 
worth it. 


St. Paul is a character in PERILOUS 
VOYAGE by Elsie Ball CAbingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.75). The book’s young 
hero Rufus, the son of a slain mountain 
chief, meets the saint on shipboard, and 
learns through him the Christian solu- 
tion to the problem of revenge against 
his father’s murderer. 

The story is honest ‘and sincere, but 
not quite credible. There are some inci- 
dents that seem unreal, and the plotting 
is jerky. But, though it is not a superior 
book, Perilous Voyage is at least a good 


one 


THE MARBLE FOUNTAIN by 
Valenti Angelo (Viking, $2.50) is a dis- 
appointment. I think that its major draw- 
back is its too-apparent striving _ to 
demonstrate that Italian children and 
their way of life are different. Perhaps 
the following passage will illustrate. I 
find its awkwardness typical of the book: 

Aunt Tina is making ravioli. Seven- 
year-old Piccolo says, ““‘Very good ... 
I can taste chicken and parsley and 
cheese and—.’ He looked at her, wrin- 
kling his forehead. ‘Spinach, eggs, and 
spices, she finished.” 

The story is laid in post-war‘Italy, and 
has a Catholic atmosphere. Is it too 
much more to ask that it be probable 
and lively? 

WASHINGTON, THE NATION’S 
FIRST HERO by Jeannette Eaton 
(Morrow, $2.00) is a stately book with 
handsome illustrations by Ralph Ray. It 
presents a man of great dignity and po- 
litical and military ability, but. is not 
concerned with his personality. The 
book will do as a supplement to the 
grammar-school history text, whose ped- 
estrian style it suggests. 

I was not captivated by THE SEA 
HUNTERS, INDIANS OF THE 
NORTHWEST COAST by Sonia 
Bleeker (Morrow, $2.00), but I con- 
sulted with a young man, who was. I 
thought that Miss Bleeker’s pedantic 
handling deadened the liveliness of her 
facts, but even the passages that I found 
excessively dull were judged “good.” 
Perhaps I will never be interested in 
directions for building a salmon weir, 
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NEW LIST FOR 


mr A 
... BOOKBUYERS 


If your problem is selecting good 
books for a juvenile library, for a 
grammar or high school class, or 
for sons and daughters, you’ll be 
glad to know about the new Juve- 
nile Book List prepared by. the 
Thomas More Association staff. 
With the help of this list, you can 
eliminate bookbuying problems. 


We carefully chose, over 600 
titles from publishers’ catalogues, 
grouped them conveniently, and 
, had the entire assortment printed 
in a handy, magazine-size four-page 
folder — especially for librarians, 
teachers and parents. Titles are ar- 
ranged in Primary, Intermediate 
and Teen-Age categories under 
individual headings for favorite 
authors, popular series, well-knowm 
classics, prize-winning and refer- 
ence books. 


If you’re unfamiliar with juvenile 
books and seek guidance as well as 
information about titles; or if you 
know juvenile books well, have a 
favorite author or publishers’ se- 
ries, and are interested in learning 
what books are available in what 
binding at what prices—you should 
have this list. 


Free copies of the new Juvenile 
Book List can be obtained upon 
request from: 


The Thomas More Association 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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but I hereby concede that young boys 
are. Give them this book, then. It is cer- 
tainly thoughtful and carefully written, 
and facts are present in abundance. 
Mary Loutse Hector 


Little children like al- 


er most all books so it’s 
AND GIRLS bard _to tell off hand 
4 to 8 whether a book will 


have lasting popularity 
with them. I suppose few could have 
imagined the phenomenal success of 
Peter Rabbit or Winnie the Pooh. I be- 
lieve, however, what endears books to 
children are understandable characters 
and some semblance of a plot with 


suspense and humor. MR. T. W. AN- 


THONY WOO, by Marie Hall Ets 
(Viking, $2.00), has these sterling qual- 
ities. Of the books reviewed in this 
month’s column Mr. T. W. was far and 
away the most enthusiastically received. 
The book has real people, like the cob- 
bler and his pets and the cobbler’s “Dear 
Sister” who doesn’t like pets (except her 
own, of course). Dear Sister moves in 
on the cobbler and tries to move his dog, 
his cat and his mouse out. What hap- 
pens from there on made hilarious read- 
ing for my youngsters. They got their 
biggest laughs out of the two villains of 
the piece, Dear Sister and her parrot 
Pollyandrew, and kept wanting to hear 
this story over and over again. 


A SONG FOR ARABELLA, by 
Marguerite Leslie CCoward-McCann, 
$2.50), reminds us of Jimmy Durante’s 
talk about everybody getting into the 
act. Marguerite Leslie got the idea of 
writing this story of a little Stanley 
Steamer while visiting James Melton’s 
collection of antique cars. Lumen Mar- 
tin Winter likes antique cars too and, 
before you know it, he was collaborating 
in the art work. Then Robert Bogar, 





Illustration by Maria Ets for 
“Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo” 





music critic of the New York Worlj 
Telegram and Sun composed words an{ 
music for a song for Arabella. As if th 
isn’t practically a story by itself, the book 
tells a story within a story. The firy 
page finds Arabella riding off to the 
Antique Car Meet. Along the way we 
are told the story of her life. Then we 
get back to the meet where it is imper. 
tive that Arabella win a race. The book 
is a slow starter but seems to grow on 
children. By the end Cwe spent thre 
days reading it) they had become fond 
of Arabella. Grownups will like the 
sketches and will find the book help 
explain a lot to youngsters who cant 
imagine a time when there weren't auto 
such as we have nowadays. The story, 
with its own theme song, should make 


good recording material for children’ § 


record albums. 

I think I know at last what some 
writers mean when they use the wor 
“bourgeois.” ORLANDO’S HOME 
LIFE, by Kathleen. Hale (Coward-Mc 
Cann, $1.00), would go under that 
heading. Orlando and his wife Grace are 
very busy cats. What with devising ways 
of earning money to send their children 
to boarding school, and then, when the 
kittens are expelled for bad behavior, 
hiring privaté tutors at home, poor Grace 
gets in such a state that her nerves are 
all on edge and she feels old and ugly. 
Orlando cures that by taking her out, 
buying her a fur coat at an ultra-smatt 
“costumier’s” and dining her at an ex 
pensive French restaurant. The children 
said they didn’t understand all the words 
(which may have been just as well). 
They were, however, enthusiastic about 
the colorful drawings which, they said, 
looked like “real crayon pictures.” 


THE MOUSEWIFE, by Rumer 
Godden (Viking, $2.00), is a sentimer 
tal tale of a house mouse who wonders 
about the world beyond the house and 
whose horizons are extended when she 
makes friends with a dove kept captive 
and caged in the house. 

Federico, in FEDERICO: THE FLY- 
ING SQUIRREL, by Tony Palazw 
(Viking, $2.50), is much like other 
squirrels except that he can fly. He 
makes friends with Billy, the little boy 
who lives in a house next door, and even 
gets to help Billy’s cat’s kitten come 
down from a high branch of a tree. Pi¢ 
tures and layout are cleverly done. 


—Prccy Wink 
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little in truth are we changed by events: 
how romantic and false in comparison is 
such a book as Conrad’s Lord Jim) but 
to reveal characters—reveal them grad- 
ually with an incomparable subtlety. His 
moral and religious insight is the reverse 
of the obvious: you will seldom find the 
easy false assumption, the stock figure 
in M. Mauriac. Take for example the 
poor pious usher M. Puybaraud. He is 
what we call in England a creeping 
Jesus, but M. Mauriac shows how in 
truth the creeping Jesus may creep to- 
wards Jesus. La Pharisienne herself un- 
der her layer of destructive egotism and 


| false pity is disclosed sympathetically to 


the religious core. She learns through 
hypocrisy. The hypocrite cannot live in- 
sulated for ever against the beliefs she 
professes. There is irony but no satire in 
M. Mauriac’s work. 

I am conscious of having scattered too 
many names and comparisons in this 
short and superficial essay, but one name 
—the greatest—cannot be left out of any 
consideration of M. Mauriac’s work, 
Pascal. This modern novelist, who allows 
himself the freedom to comment, com- 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
(Continued from page 54) 


ments, whether through his characters 
or in his own “I,” again and again in the 
very accents of Pascal. 

“People do not change. At my age one 
can have no illusions on that point: but 
they do quite often turn back to what 
they were once and show again those very 
characteristics they have striven tirelessly, 
through a whole lifetime, to supress. This 
does not mean that they necessarily end by 
succumbing to what is worst in themselves. 
God is very often the good temptation to 
which many human beings in the long run 
yield.” 

“There are people who set their toils and 
are prepared to go hungry for a very long 
while before any prey lets itself be caught. 
The patience of vice is infinite.” 

“Tt’s no use trying to force one’s way into 
other people’s lives, if they don’t want one 
there: remember that, my boy. Never push 
open the door of another person’s life, for 
it can be known only to God. Never turn 
your eyes upon that secret city, that place 
of damnation, which is the soul of another, 
unless you wish to be turned into a pillar of 
Skéne 

“Our Lord told us to love our enemies. 
It is often easier to do that than not to hate 
those we love.” 

If Pascal had been a novelist, we feel, 
this is the method and the tone he would 


have used. 


SToP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 65) 


is appropriate if this subject comes up. 
And never admit going to the movies— 
except, of course, foreign movies. 

11) Proclaim as a fact beyond argu- 
ment that all Catholic higher education 
in America is inexcusably bad. 

12) Bow low when Eric Gill is men- 
tioned, as he will be frequently. A quote 
from him is considered the last word in 
any discussion. 

‘13) Refer regularly to Peguy, Clau- 
del, Bloy and Bernanos. Again, it’s not 
necessary that you read their books but 
practice pronouncing their names. 

14) Reserve as your most scornful 
epithet that lowest term of opprobrium 
“pious Catholics.” 

15) Show much interest in back-to- 
theland movements and lovingly de- 
sctibe the beauties of farm life. Why, 
despite your enthusiasm, you remain in 
the foul city is your business. 

16) If conversation falters, bingo, 
carnivals and too-frequent collections are 
always good for a lift. (Don’t worry— 
no one will dare ask you how much you 
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contribute to the Church.) 

17) Never forget that this is the age 
of the laity. If you want to put the 
clergy in their place, bring up the priest- 
workman movement. But don’t be too 
hard on your local pastor—he hasn’t had 
your advantages. 

18) Watch your step with apostolic 
movements and apostolic leaders. Some- 
times they fall from favor rather fast. 


19) Defend unto death your belief - 


in art-for-art’s-sake and decry the tend- 
ency of reviewers to discuss morality 
rather than Art (capital A). 

20) Better be careful about American 
magazines. Even the good ones are too 
widely read. Such popularity damns 
them but more important, makes it hard 
for you to show off your knowledge 
without going to the trouble of reading 
them. At the moment, you are reason- 
ably safe with Cross Currents and 
Renaissance. 

P.S. Any similarity to opinions of per- 
sons living or dead is, of course, inten- 
tional. 





FROM BEHIND 
THE BOOKS 








by CATHARINE GALLAGHER 


ALL QUESTIONS concerning books, ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, will be answered by Miss 
Gallagher. Only those questions of gen- 
eral interest will be published. Address 
questions to Miss Catharine Gallagher, 
Books on Trial, 210 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


SCHOLARSHIPS— 
Miss B.R.L., a librarian in Alaska, 


wants information on college scholar- 
ships for interested students, and asks if 
we can supply a list of schools granting 
scholarships. 

Lovejoy's Guide to American Colleges 
and Universities, by Clarence E. Love- 
joy Cpaper-bound, $1.50), analyzes and 
describes 1,031 degree-granting institu- 
tions in the United States, and explains 
how scholarships, grants and loans may 
be obtained. It also demonstrates prac- 
tical ways in which a student can work 
his way through college, giving tuition 
fees, typical expenses in given colleges 
and positions available. Schools are listed 
according to states, and Catholic colleges 
are included. There is also-a new edi- 
tion of a book entitled Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships and Loans, by Bellman ($5.00) 
which has just been republished as vol- 
ume II. In addition to general informa- 
tion, this book gives data on aids for 
college undergraduates and high school 
students. 


BIRTH CONTROL— 


Mr. B.McG., a board member of a 
county social agency, is looking for a 
book which explains the Catholic posi- 
tion on birth control. 

Judgment on Birth Control, by Raoul 
de Guchteneere (cloth-bound, $2.50; 
paper, $1.25), is a comprehensive, well 
documented work which surveys the 
question from the aspects of history, eco- 
nomics, medicine, morality and religion. 
Another fine book is Marriage and the 
Family, by Dr. Jacques LeClerc ($4.50), 
which has chapters entitled “The Birth 
Rate” and “Birth Control.” The author 
is professor of ethics at the University of 
Louvain and is internationally recog- 
nized for his outstanding works in the 
fields of ethics and social philosophy. 
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AMONG OUR REVIEWERS 


Rupotr A.ters is Professor of Philosophy 
at Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 


Sister Mary Amsrose, B.V.M., is Chair- 
man of the History Department at Mundelein 
College, Chicago. 


Doris Durry Boy e is Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology at St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 


Rev. Francis X. CANFIELp is Librarian at 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit. 


Cyrit CLEMENSs is author, lecturer and edi- 
tor of the Mark Twain Quarterly. 


Mary L. Dunn is a book reviewer and 
lecturer who lives in Norwood, Mass. 


Ricuarp P. Frissre is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Daily News. 


LavVERNE Gay is a novelist who lives in 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Vincent J. Giese is Editorial Director of 
Fides Publishers. 


FerprnaANnp A. Hermans is Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Notre 
Dame. 


Rev. Epwarp Herr is Principal of St. 


John’s High School, Delphos, Ohio. 


Exizasetu Hicerns is Editor at the Loyola 
University Press, Chicago. 


Caro Jackson is Editor of Integrity maga- 
zine. 


Epwin G. Karser, C.PP.S., is head of the 
Department of Religion and Philosophy at St. 
Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 


Mscr. Harry Koenic is Librarian at St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, IIl. 


Rev. Nextson Locat is Assistant Pastor of 
St. Joseph’s, Buffalo, N.Y:, and the author of 
articles which have appeared in many Catholic 
magazines. 


Desmonp LoNERGAN is a free-lance writer 
who lives in Quebec. 


Martin M. McLaucuiin is an Instructor 
in the Department of Political Science at 
DePaul University, Chicago. 


Josepu F. Menez is an Instructor in the 
Department of Political Science at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


DanieL T. MircHe.t is an Instructor in 
English at Loyola University, Los Angeles. 


Tuomas P. Nert is the author of They 
Lived the Faith, recently published, and is a 
member of the faculty of St. Louis Univer- 
sity. ; 


J. L. O’Suxtrvan is Dean of the Journal- 
ism School at Marquette University, Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


Epwarp J. SuLiivaNn is a member of the 
editorial staff of The Jersey Journal. 


V. Howarp Tattey is Assistant Professor 
of Music at the University of Chicago. 


« Sister Mary Tueresa, S.D.S., is author 
of Now There Is Beauty and Give Joan a 
Sword, and editor of I Sing of a Maiden. 
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HAT TO DO... about a career 


If you are looking for a profession or a career, or if you want to know 
more about the one you’ve chosen, the VGM Guidance Manuals will 
be helpful. Written by people who are well qualified through exper- 
ience in each field, they are approved by educators and businessmen. 
Factual and detailed information about preparing for the position, 
getting the job and meeting the special requirements make them 
practical and useful. Librarians will want the entire series for their 
school, rental or parish library. Parents will want the ones that tell 


about the subjects their children are interested in. 


SELECT THE CAREERS YOU ARE INTERESTED IN NOW 


USE THIS SECTION AS 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


CL] INTERIOR DECORATION 


by Suzanne Conn, member of the 
American Institute of Decorators. Job 
information, new developments, special 
facts about furniture and accessories. 


[-] FREE-LANCE WRITING 


by Hazel Carter Maxon, writer, author 
and editor. Writing as a business—how 
to write, how to get enough money, how 
to get a foothold in the field, where to 
sell. 


(_] PUBLIC RELATIONS 


by Shepard Henkin, Dir. of Public Rela- 
tions, Carter Hotels. Includes publicity, 
public relations, promotion — covers 
practically every business and service 
profession. 


] MARKET RESEARCH 


by John H. Platten, Jr., Former Dir. of 
Market Research, Crossley, Inc. Investi- 
gate this well paying field if you are 
interested in statistical work, interview- 
ing, public opinion or marketing. 


_] ATOMIC ENERGY 


by Dr. Karl D. Hartzell, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. How to qualify for 
skilled and unskilled jobs with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and its sup- 
pliers. Authorized edition. 


NAME 


( Music 


by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, writer, broad- 
caster, lecturer on music. A blueprint 
for those who want to get ahead in 
musi¢—classical or popular. 


_] PHOTOGRAPHY 

by Jacob Deschin, Photography Editor, 
The N. Y. Times. Contains valuable and 
helpful information on how to enter this 
expanding, profitable professign. 


[] MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION 


by Charles B. Rawson, Editor, Commer- 
cial Car Journal. How to get into one of 
the largest industries — bus and truck 
transportation—covers jobs from drivers 
and mechanics to executives. 


(_] TELEVISION 


by Jo Ranson and Richard Pack. A 
complete analysis of this tremendously 
expanding industry. Tells you in realistic 
terms how you can get into it. 


[] PRINTING TRADES 


by Patrick F. Boughal, New York School 
of Printing. Job categories, wages, union 
regulations, advantages and job oppor- 
tunities. 


AN ORDER FORM 


[] JOURNALISM 

by Elias E. Sugarman, former Editor of 
Billboard. How to get started in the 
newspaper profession. Includes each job 
from copy boy to columnist and corre- 
spondent. 


(1 ARCHITECTURE 

by William Thorpe, Architect. Well- 
trained men are needed in architecture 
now. All phases covered in detail. 


(1 FASHION 

by Alida Vreeland, Designer, Fashion 
Writer. Covers designing and fashion 
illustrating for stage, screen, display, 
television; also fashion writing. 


COFINANCE ~~ 

by Sam Shulsky, The N. Y. Journal- 
American. A guide to entering banking, 
brokerage, investment banking and in- 
vestment counseling. 


( ACTING 

by Frank Vreeland, Drama Critic. For 
stage, screen, radio and television. How 
to learn; how to get an acting job. 
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Peace of Soul by Fulton J. Sheen 

The Spanish Gardener by A. J. Cronin 

Cry, the Beloved Country by Alan Paton 

The City of God by St. Augustine 

The Heart of the Matter by Graham Greene 

Poetry and Life ed. by F. J. Sheed 

Communism and the Conscience of the West by Fulton J. Sheen 
Confessions of St. Augustine ed. by F. J. Sheed 

Tools and How to Use Them for Woodworking and Metalworking 
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. Complete Poems of Francis Thompson ; . The Waters of Siloe by Thomas Merton 


. Brideshead Revisited by Evelyn Waugh E . Darkness at Noon by Arthur Koestler, 
. The Loved One by Evelyn Waugh 


. A Handful of Dust by Evelyn Waugh 
. The Best of Sherlock Holmes by A. Conan Doyle 


. The Jackie Robinson Story by Arthur Mann 


. Footnotes on Nature by John Kieran 


. Royal Road to Romance by Richard Halliburton $1.49 
. Quo Vadis by Henryk Sienkiewicz 


. Miss Bishop by Bess Streeter Aldrich 
. The Jungle Book by Rudyard Kipling 


. American Girls’ Treasury of Sports by Pearl Pashko ..$1.49 
. Vision of Fatima by Thomas McGlynn, O.P. .............. $1.25 


. Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis 
. Complete Courses in Civil Service by J. W. Galley ..$2.50 





. Shannon’s Way by A. J. Cronin 


. Junior Sports Anthology ed. by R. F. Kelley The Thomas More Association 


. Cyrano de Bergerac by Edmond Rostand ‘ 210 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ul. 
. The Scarlet Lily by Edward F. Murphy 


. Roget’s Thesaurus 123 4 5 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 187 


. Merriam Webster's New Practical Dictionary , 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 
. Thorndike Barnhardt Dictionary, Regular 
. Ramona by Helen Hunt Jackson RII ceneeesrnsasotoeneeveecsetenenh ene 
. The Vatican by Ann Carnahan 


. Seven Storey Mountain by Thomas Merton State .... ...0 ai 


Prices quoted subject to change without notice. Oct-rep 
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